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Rawling’s basketballs is stamped “Official” 

it means that exacting inspection through 
every step of manufacture guarantees the fin- 
est obtainable materials skillfully fabricated 
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... and that’s to build the ball over a last that’s a perfect sphere. 
No humps or bumps . . . true flight and bounce unmatched by 
any ordinary ball. That's the Reach Last-Bilt—with rugged peb- 
ble-grained leather and inverted channel seams for unequalled 
“finger-tip” control and accuracy. 

You can’t miss when you play REACH! 


A. J. REACH, WRIGHTS& DITSON? Div. of Spalding Sales Corp. 


a hasket ball as 
round as this 
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LET US REPAIR YOUR OLD BASKETBALLS, FOOTBALLS, 
SOCCER BALLS, VOLLEY BALLS, PUNCHING BAGS 


(except moulded balls and Last Bilt Balls)* 


At 


2, 
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. sF = 


Raleigh, 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Coaches write that we have done “miracles” in taking old 
basketballs, footballs, soccer balls, punching bags, and return- 
ing them beautifully reconditioned. Send your inflated balls in 
(except moulded or Last Bilt Balls). We'll carefully inspect 
them to judge which are worth reconditioning. You'll be sur- 
prised to see what fine looking rebuilt balls you get back. 


HERE’S WHAT WE DO: 


® PUT IN NEW BLADDER (WHERE NECESSARY) & 
* CLOSE SEAMS...WITH FINE WORKMANSHIP © 
PUT IN NEW LACES (IN LACE BALLS) ' 
® GIVE IT A FINE LEATHER DRESSING 


IN THE CASE OF FOOTBALLS, WE ALSO SEW ON, WHERE 
REQUIRED, EXTRA TIPS FORE AND AFT. 


* If you do not see stitching at the seams, It is a moulded ball 
and cannot be repaired. 


e RALEIGH COMPANY New Rochelle, N. Y.¢ RECONDITIONING DIVISION e 
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E RECENTLY met Julian Rice, 
“the friend of the forgotten sports 
fan.” Rice is working with members of 
the Paralyzed Veterans of Halloran Gen- 
eral Hospital in sampling fans concerning 
some of the rules for sports. In football 
he recommends giving the team, which is 
behind, its choice of kicking off or receiv- 
Sing during the last quarter; also an op- 
tion for the team on defense to refuse the 
two points for a safety, thereby forcing 
the offensive team to resume play on the 
one-yard line, thus putting an end to an 
intentional safety. Another proposal is 
© four-minute quarters with the clock run- 
Mning only during play itself as in an in- 
© complete pass, thereby according to the 
S dynamic Rice, preventing the leading team 
\ from stalling. Rest assured these are not 
= all and no sport misses Rice’s crusading. 
Be x x x 
ST IS with sorrow that we report the 
mL passing of J. A. “Bud” Hillerich, foun- 
Sider of Hillerich and Bradsby. In 1884 he 
» manufactured his first baseball bat in his 
"Louisville woodworking shop. He was a 
great booster for all types of athletics and 
took an active part in the revival of high 
meschool baseball... . Two long-time fig- 
ures in American football have laid down 
tthe reins. Andy Kerr retired from Col- 
Sgate and Dana Bible, after thirty-four 
nyears of coaching, will devote his time ex- 
flusively to the duties of athletic director 
pat Texas. 
q * * * 
"AYORTH ADAMS, Massachusetts is 
starting a campaign to arouse inter- 
for better athletic facilities for the 
community, by printing material on the 
Nsubject in the local paper. Just recently 
Pour article on Pontiac, Michigan’s war 
Memorial was reprinted. .. . Nebraska 
Whniversity now, has two graduates of In- 
diana Central College on its coaching staff. 
Harry Good is handling basketball and 
William “Tony” Sharpe is assistant bas- 
metball coach and head baseball coach. He 
eoached at Winchester, Indiana, High 
Beehool before serving in the navy... . 
mana McLendon of Albany High School, 
Albany, Georgia, a frequent contributor 
to the ATHLETIC JouRNAL has deserted the 
seoaching profession to enter the business 
ld. He is still maintaining touch with 
thletics through frequent officiating as- 
signments. 
* * * 
} AL WINTER, director of athletics at 
Union College, has added to his pres- 
ent duties those of assistant basketball 
foach to help handle the large turnout. 
»-. There have been new colleges estab- 
mshed to take care of the heavy enroll- 
ents, but at,last count Iowa was still 
aintaining its lead with a college, playing 
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intercollegiate sports, for every 44,000 in- 
habitants. Texas has the most colleges 


with seventy-eight. 
* * * 


EO CALLAHAN, former basketball 

captain at Michigan State University, 
has been appointed assistant basketball 
coach at Siena College. . . . Up in Maine, 
Edward “Pete” Herman, former coach at 
Kents Hill Seminary, has been named 
head basketball coach at Stephens High 
School, Rumford, while Bud White, former 
Bowdoin athlete, will handle baseball at 
Thornton Academy in Saco. . . . Auburn, 


Kansas, had a 100 per cent turnout for | 
football when the twenty-eight boys in the | 


school reported for practice. . . . Conven- 
tion notes include the American Football 
Coaches Convention in New York, Janu- 
ary 6 and 7, the National Federation of 
State High School Athletic Associations in 
St. Petersburg, Florida, January 8 to 12, 
the National Sporting Goods Association 
in New York, February 1-7, and the Mid- 
West Physical Education Association in 
Milwaukee April 2-5. . . . Stan Hiser- 
mann, former Stanford sprinter, has been 
appointed track coach at the University 
of Idaho. . . . Peter J. Morgan, formerly 
at Central High School, Trenton, New 
Jersey, is the new cross country and as- 


sistant track coach at Princeton. 
% % * 


ITTLE ROCK, Kansas, has pur- 

chased fifteen acres of land for a liv- 
ing war memorial. The project will 
include a lighted football field with track, 
concrete tennis courts, baseball and soft- 
ball diamond with stands arranged to ac- 
commodate showers and dressing rooms. 
The park will be deeded to the high school. 
. . . Clifton, New Jersey, will soon start 
building a new field house type gymna- 
sium. . . . Valparaiso University has been 
attempting to secure a navy drill hall for 
its gymnasium, but so far has been unable 


to cut the red tape. 
* * * 


RED ELLIS, Tufts College football 

coach, will also handle the basketball 
team, succeeding Art Cochran, who went 
with the Veterans Administration. . . 
Floyd Stahl resigned as Harvard baseball 
and basketball coach to return to his alma 
mater, Ohio State, as baseball coach. Wil- 
liam Barclay, former member of the Mich- 
igan staff goes to Harvard as basketball 
coach. Dolph Samborski will be freshman 
coach and varsity baseball coach. , 
There has been the usual number of 
changes this fall, but one trend that is 
very evident is the larger number of high 
school coaches who are being signed to 
college jobs. In all, we have reported 
thirty-one such moves in the past few is- 
sues. For numbers 32, 33 and 34 Red 
Norton, who coached at La Salle Military 

(Continued on page 53) 





». + says Ex-Coach 


It happened after only one year of life 
iasurance selling with The Mutual Life! 
1 ut here’s the whole story in C. E 
jaccby’s own words. 

Mr. Jacoby writes: 

“l had coached High School athletics for nine 
years when | entered the life insurance business 
with The Mutual Life. It was early in the war and, 
frankly, | was skeptical about making any 
change in those uncertain times. Very soon, 
however, | realized the opportunities the insur- 
ance business offered in the way of present and 
future security. 

“*At the end of my first year my earnings were 
more than twice what | had ever earned before, 
and since then they have steadily increased. | 
now have the security | looked for, and a busi- 
ness of my own.” 


Month after month, Mutual Life’s scien- 
tific Aptitude Test is revealing that 
coaches are unusually well-adapted to this 
profitable business. 

Send for this interesting test today. A 
half-hour spent completing it in your 
home may qualify you for on-the-job 
training with a guaranteed income for the 
first two years. After that, your earnings 
are virtually unlimited, and Mutual 
Life’s Compensation Plan assures a liberal 
retirement income. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


GENTLEMEN 


Please send me your aptitude test. 


34 Nassau Street 
New York 5,N.Y 


Lewis W. Douglas, 
President 
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As Demonstrated 


THE CHAMPIONSHIP OKLAHOMA A & M TEAM 


a@ series of six, 16mm sound, 
instructional films on the 


FUNDAMENTALS OF BASKETBALL 


running time approximately one hour 


Calculated to improve individual and team perform- 
ance on the basketball court, this film series skillfully 
presents and explains every major aspect of the game. 
Under Coach Henry Iba’s guidance, the star “Aggie” 
aggregration that emerged this year with the national 
basketball championship for the second successive 
time, demonstrates the art of suceessful basketball play 
in fundamental terms. PLAY CHAMPIONSHIP 
BASKETBALL! was specifically designed as a coach’s 
aid in the building of a winning team. It, too, may be The same Oklahoma A & M basketball squad that 
used effectively for introducing to the sports enthusiast earned nation-wide repute for the past two years, 


the finer points of this fast. thrillin ame. paced by the famous seven-foot all-America center, 
P — g& Bob Kurland, demonstrates the caliber of play that 


Arranged for the spells victory. 
convenience of ae ? 
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Slow motion, close-ups, and unique camera angles are used, INTO FUNDAMENTALS that ear 
with plays analyzed and interpreted by narration. Superior writing 
photography lends sharpness of detail to fast moving action. Purchase price of the entire series: $150 in the 

10% discount with advance payment of $15, if ordered by December 15th, 1946 and un‘ 

AN ASSOCIATION FILMS PRODUCTION payment to be refunded if not satisfied. surprisi 

Produced and Directed by eee noticeal 

EDMUND DORFMANN To ensure early delivery, at lower cost, place your the seas 

President, American Institute of Motion Pictures edvance order with our New York office NOW! There 
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This third-period play against Army shows the Notre Dame T formation in execution. Quarterback and Field General Johnny 


nears its close, football coaches, 
sports writers, the players them- 
selves, and the grandstand quarterbacks 
must admit that this 1946 season has pro- 
duced the most unpredictable and bizarre 
results of any fall this great American 


\ S THE first post-war football season 


sport has known. Teams which have 
looked unbeatable in early games, have 
been soundly trounced in the many upsets 
that each Saturday has produced. At this 
writing there are only two major schools 
in the land who can claim an unbeaten 
and untied season. In addition to these 
surprising events, there have been many 
noticeable trends in styles of football that 
the season of 1946 has produced. 

There have been many articles written 
about the decline of the popularity of the 
T formation, man-in-motion style of of- 
fense, made famous by the Chicago Bears 
of professional football fame. The trend is 
stil toward this type of offense. Coaches 
have leaned toward the old axiom that 
“the best defense is a good offense,” with 
the idea that “as long as we have the foot- 
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ball, the other team cannot score.” The 
result has been a season of high scoring 
games. The offense has been stressed this 
season more than any previous one. To 
win, we must outscore the opposition, is 
the motto of the coaches of 1946, each 
coach figuring that his opponents will un- 
doubtedly score twice or possibly three 
times. This line of reasoning has resulted 
in the wide-open type of game that the 
T formation makes possible to a greater 
extent than any other offensive set-up. 
Almost forgotten is the “punt and prayer” 
strategy used by the great Michigan teams 
of the twenties. Coaches realize that the 
deceptive, delayed cross-bucks where an 
impetuous, hard-charging lineman can be 
trapped easily, will make that lineman 
if not keeping him under full control, at 
least a little cautious. Then the fast-hit- 
ting quick-opening play, which calls for 
nothing more than a fast screen block has 
a tendency to keep that smashing tackle 
or guard from penetrating too far into the 
offensive backfield. The effective end 
sweep, where the running back is under 


Lujack hands the ball to Right Halfback Emil Sitko. 


full steam and halfway around the end, 
when he receives the ball, will keep the 
tackles and ends from a concentrated ef- 
fort to get at the man under the center. 
It must be remembered that all the time 
these plays are getting underway there is 
at least one back and sometimes two, fak- 
ing into the line, or running wide, to keep 
the line-backer “frozen” to his position, 
until the ball-carrier has gained the half- 
step edge that enables him to go for long 
gains, sometimes all the way. 

There is no doubt that the 1946 season 
has had a leaning in the direction of all- 
out offense. This trend toward a high- 
scoring type of game has led to a neglect 
of defense. 

While it can be seen clearly that the 
trend of the 1946 football season has been 
to the offense, and toward the wide-spread 
use of the versatile man-in-motion T style 
for scoring, there has also been a definite 
narrowing of defensive styles. More and 
more coaches figure that the way to stop 
the T offense is with a loose unorthodox 

(Continued on page 50) 





Basketball’s 


Tandem Pivot 


By Loren E. Ellis 


Athletic Director and Basketball Coach, 
Valparaiso University 





[OREN E. ELLIS, a graduate of Indiana State, during his 
coaching regime of twelve years at Michigan City High 
School had many outstanding teams, two of which reached the 
state finals. Since coming to Valparaiso six years ago, his 
“tallest team in the world” brought him into national promi- 
nence. As director of athletics, his major expansion program 
includes a new field house and stadium for Valparaiso Uni- 
versity. 











HE tandem pivot in basketball is a variation of the 

none-too-popular double-pivot system. Because of es- 

tablished habits of play, it is difficult to deviate from 
the pattern which has become part of the playing style of the 
game. Most coaches find it easier to follow along the conven- 
tional pattern rather than devise a formation of their own. 

The tandem-pivot style of attack is by no means new in 
basketball. Many coaches have used some variation of this 
formation, but few have had the patience to stay with it long 
enough to develop its potential possibilities. 

About ten years ago I began experimenting with the tandem- 
pivot and had more or less success with it. Like many other 
coaches who tried it, I finally gave it up as a complete offense 
and went back to the standard or common methods of attack. 
From time to time, during the last ten years, I have experiment- 
ed with the system, waiting for the right time to install it, as a 
permanent offensive set-up. During the past summer more 
experiments were carried out, and I decided to install it while I 
had a complete new squad of players. 

Although all styles in basketball must necessarily closely re- 
semble each other, certain characteristics of this formation 
seemed to me to possess unusual potential material upon which 
to operate. The pictures which accompany the article show two 
cycles of play with which we have had unusual success. 

The first series shows in a progressive manner, the steps in 
our crisscross continuity. Illustration 1, shows the play get- 
ting under way, with the man who was playing the center posi- 
tion in the back-court cutting to the right and heading toward 
the basket. As he moves away, the two remaining back-court 
men are executing a screening maneuver. The pivot men ex- 
change positions for screening purposes. 

In Illustration 2, the ball is passed in to the pivot man beyond 
the free-throw line. The back-court men are cutting and the 
under-basket pivot man has pulled out to the side of the floor. 
The back-court cutter .and the under-basket pivot man are 
on the way out to cover. 

In Illustration 3, the play shows the first man on the criss- 
cross receiving a hand-off from the pivot man, while the other 
men near the sides of the floor rotate to defensive positions. 

Illustration 4 shows the continuation of a drive-in with the 
receiver having bounced the ball to his team mate, cutting 
around the other side of the pivot man. These pictures illustrate 
very clearly how the screen has picked-off the defensive players. 

Illustration 5 shows the position of the whole team on the 
finish of the play. The rebound positions of the pivot mam 
and the two cutters are well balanced. The defensive balance 
can be maintained by proper timing. 
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In the crisscross continuity, a variety of options is possible, 
but it is impossible to show them by one series of pictures. 
When the two back-court men cut past the pivot man, located 
out on the outer area of the circle, it is likely that he will feint 
a pass to one of them and withhold the ball, passing it out to 
a back-court man who has pulled out for defense. Either of the 
two men who have rotated back to the back court may cut across 
in front of the pivot for a shot or take a long shot from well 
out in the court. 

To set up a continuity of play on the crisscross, the pivot 
man passes out to one of the players who has retreated into 
a defensive position. Now the floor is well balanced, with two 
men out, two men going to the corners and a pivot man on the 
free-throw line. The back-court men may now pass the ball 
between each other, use a screening action or any other com- 
mon and natural maneuver to get set for a new cutting attack. 
The pivot man may receive a pass from one of the two in the 
guard positions. In such case, the men in the guard positions 
cut in crisscross style, repeating the same screening as used in 
the picture sequence. The two players located in the corners 
rotate to the back-court as their mates drive for the basket. 
This action may be repeated over and over until some one is 
open for a suitable shot. 

Under circumstances where it is difficult for the players to 
pass the ball into the pivot, it is very easy with this continuity 
to have the pivot man screen for either of the corner men and 
let them take over the pivot duties as the action progresses. 
This crisscrossing continuity is a very effective type of play. 
Starting with the pivot men in the tandem position and using 
a running screen to free the pivot man for the first pass, it 
trains the men in good ball-handling, balance on the floor, cutting, 
options for set shots and hundreds of variations. This may be 
used effectively as a warm-up drill. 

As the sequence develops, the possibilities of a strong cutting 
game are improved, since the pivot man operates at least fifteen 
feet from the basket, thereby eliminating congestion where it is 
usually found. 

An effective variation of this play may be used occasionally 
by the men cutting on ofe side of the pivot man, one feeding 
the ball to the second man, who will take advantage of the 
running screen afforded by his running mate. 

In Series 2, another play based upon the tandem pivot system 
is shown by progressive picture illustrations. Known as the 
“center-around” play, it provides the center an excellent set 
shot from the free-throw circle. Timing is the secret of this 
movement, and excellent options assist in making it worth 
time and effort to perfect. 

Illustration 1 shows the play in the early stages with the 
middie man cutting to the corner and the two remaining back- 
court players in a screening movement. The pivot men are 

(Continued on page 52) 


Play 1. Two passes to 3 and cuts under the basket, screening for 5, 
who breaks up the side of the floor. Three passes to 1 and screens; 
1 dribbles across the middle of the floor and crisscrosses with 3 around 
4. Four hands-off the ball to 1, who bounces to 3 to score. 

Play 2. Two passes to 3 and cuts to the side of the floor. Three 
passes to 1 and screens. One dribbles across, stops and passes in to 5. 
One and 3 crisscross around 5. Four, who picked-off for 5 and is now 
under the basket, breaks out, losing his man on 1 or 3 and receives 
the ball from 5 for a spot shot in the free-throw circle. 





PLAY |. 
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The Three-On-Two 
Fast Break 


By Michael Esposito 
Coach, Lambertville, New Jersey, High School 


HE last decade has introduced a 
| new style of attack to basketball— 
the fast break. Although “old- 
timers” used the quick break whenever 
opportunities presented themselves, they 
were restricted by the center jump. With 
the elimination of the center jump, fast 
breaking has become more prevalent. The 
quick break, however, is confused with 
fast-break systems of attack. A team us- 
ing the fast break on set plays—whether 
it is after a foul or an interception— 
should not be considered a fast-break 
team. In order to use the term correctly, 
it must be applied to teams using the 
break throughout the game as an offensive 
weapon. 

The fast break may be used as an offen- 
sive style with a man-to-man defense, or 
it may be used with the zone. When it is 
used with a man-to-man defense, it is 
more difficult to execute because players 
may not always be in position to start the 
break. The guards are forced to look for 
their men, and this split-second hesitation 
is sufficient to allow the defense to get 
“set.”” On the other hand, when it is used 
with the zone, every player has a definite 
position, and the guards can throw the 
ball to definite spots without looking. 

Despite the complaint often made 
against the zone as a defense, it is a defi- 
nite weapon to be reckoned with when 
used with the fast break. I feel that the 
only time a zone offers advantages is when 
it is used with the fast break. 

Anyone watching a fast break in action 
may be surprised at the facility with 
which scoring plays are set up. He may 
not realize that the success of these plays 
depends upon split-second timing which 
can be acquired only after constant drill. 

The fast break which will be explained 
in this article is that based upon a 2-1-2 


zone defense. The position of the defensive 
players determines whether the break can 
be set up. The usual defensive alignment 
is shown in Diagram 1. 

The guards take their position about 
three feet in front of their basket, so that 
they can retrieve rebounds easily and set 
up the break. The center takes his posi- 
tion immediately in front of the free throw 
line. His position is the key one. If he 
plays it well, the break works; if not, the 
break fails. The man selected for this 
position must be the fastest on the team, 
a good dribbler, an excellent passer, and a 
good shot. In other words, he is the best 
player on the team. Although height is 
desirable, it is not all-important. The for- 
wards station themselves some eight feet 
in front of the free-throw line, waiting for 
the offense to come to them. 

From this position, the break is set up 
by the guard retrieving a rebound. As 
soon as he gets-the ball, the forwards 
break for the side lines to receive a pass 
from the guard. The center drives down 
the middle lane, thus placing three men on 
two defensive guards at all times. If the 
guards are used to break in on attack, 
there will often be three on one. 





MICHAEL ESPOSITO played on 
the varsity teams of Montclair 
State and Upsala Colleges. ' Since he 
introduced the 3 on 2 fast break while 
coaching at St. Basil College, his teams 
at that institution and later at Glass. 
boro High School have met with 
marked success. This is his first year 
as coach at Lambertville. 
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The success of the break depends upon 
the guards who set it up. They must be 
good retrievers, tall, and rugged. The 
moment they get the ball, they must re 
lease it to definite spots. The right guard 
releases it to right forward usually, or to 
the center if the forward is covered. The 
left guard releases it to the left forward 
usually, or to the center if the forward 
is covered. 

The break is set up by a right guard as 
shown in Diagram 2, or by the left guard 
as shown in Diagram 3. 

This appears to be a simple set-up, but 
the execution of it requires about one- 
hour-a-day drill. 

Forwards find it difficult to time their 
steps to get far enough to the side lines 
so that the defensive guards will not in- 
tercept their passes. I have my forwards 
break slowly to the side lines, and then 
break forward at top speed. This insures 
the forward getting the pass from his 
guard, prevents the defensive guard from 
being too close to intercept it, and pre- 
vents the forward from going out of 
bounds. Once he has found the side line, 
he knows he can break forward fast. 

Sometimes an hour-a-day drill may not 
suffice early in the season if the forwards 
are slow to learn. I have found that drill 
from one-half hour to three-quarters of an 
hour daily is sufficient for the average high 
school player. The forwards in this sys- 
tem must be fast, good passers, and ex- 
cellent lay-up shots. 

The moment the forward receives the 
pass from the guard, the break is on. He 
dribbles as far as he can get and then 
passes to the center. After he has drib- 
bled a few steps, the defensive guard will 
move to cover him. Then the forward 
should pass to the center down the mid- 
dle lane, and break toward the basket to 
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moves over to cover him, then the left, 
then both retreat cautiously, may be set 
up in practice, and drilled again and again 
to prepare him for game situations. 

This in essence is the three-on-two fast 
break set-up, but the actual execution of 
it is difficult because of the different situa- 
tions that arise, calling for variations in 
offensive maneuvers. 

Since the zone is used defensively to set 
up the break, it is a very important 
weapon in forcing opponents into maneu- 
vers which make retrieves or intercep- 
tions possible. The position of the various 
players on the defense, when opponents 
try to work the ball in on the sides, is 
shown in Diagram 7. 

The 2-1-2 becomes a 3-2 defense against 
the sides. The center moves immediately 
to the side to prevent a set shot. The left 
guard moves over to the side slightly, arms 
outstretched, to prevent a bounce pass 
to the player underneath. The left forward 
moves over to the side, placing himself 
between the forward and guard, with out- 
stretched arms, to prevent a return pass 
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receive a return pass from the centér if 
he breaks away from his guard. 

The center, the most important “cog” 
in the three-on-two offensive break, re- 
ceives the pass usually from his forward, 
and continues his progress toward the bas- 
ket by dribbling rapidly. His offensive 
maneuvers depend upon the guards. It is 
impossible to teach the center what he 
should do, as he must learn for himself. 
He must think clearly and rapidly. If the 
defensive guards continue toward the bas- 
ket, guarding the onrushing forwards, the 
center dribbles in for a lay-up. Their 
positions will be as shown in Diagram 4. 

If the defensive right guard moves over 
to cover the center, the latter passes to 
his forward under the basket, using either 
4 bounce pass, or a straight one if he can 
get it off. In this event, their positions 
will be as shown in Diagram 5. 

If the defensive left guard moves over to 
cover him, then he passes to his right for- 
ward. His most difficult assignment comes 
when the defensive guards retreat in such 
a fashion that they can keep their eyes 
on the forwards and still be ready to cover 
the center. That is, they remain between 
the center and the forwards. Only an ex- 
cellent guard can do this. To find two 
such guards on one team is a rare occur- 
rence. If a guard comes across this situa- 
tion, he must use his head and shoot, driv- 
ing in hard for a rebound shot. In this 
event, the position of offense and defense 
will be as shown in Diagram 6. 

It may readily be seen that the success 
of the three-on-two fast break depends 
upon the center’s maneuvers. It is very 
difficult to teach him what to do, but 
situations where first the right guard 
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to the guard. The right forward drops 
into the slot vacated by the center, bot- 
tling up the middle lane. The right guard 
moves forward and into the free-throw 
area. From this position, the defense is 
set for interceptions. If the offense shoots, 
the zone is set for rebounds. If the side 
man shoots, the position of the players 
for the breaks will be as shown in Dia- 
gram 8. 

A good passing team may try to maneu- 
ver this defense out of position for telling 
passes. When this takes place, it is neces- 
sary for the forwards to move out of their 
customary positions to cover openings 


which fast passing has caused to arise. For 
example, when the guard passes to the side 
to his forward, who returns the pass to 
the guard, who then passes to the other 
forward before the center can move over 
to cover him, the forward will be open for 
a set shot, or a bounce pass to the man 
underneath if the right guard moves over 
to cover him. To offset this difficulty, 
the right forward should move over to 
cover the opponents’ left forward. The 
position of the players will then be as 
shown in Diagram 9. 

To condition the players, a great deal 
of outdoor track work is necessary in the 
fall. Four weeks before the season begins, 
track work should begin. At first the boys 
are required to go around the track once. 
This is increased daily until they will be 
going around a track five or six times. 

After this preliminary conditioning, the 
system is explained to the boys and the 
work begins. The boys are placed in de- 
fensive positions, and a player shoots from 
the right side. The right guard gets the 
rebound and immediately sets up the 
break by passing to the forward. The 
center and two forwards break down the 
court, getting the jump on the defense. 
This fast-break routine is practiced an 
hour a day. early in the season. The boys 
get in good condition by this practice. 

After they have become proficient in 
this maneuver, two guards are placed on 
the defensive to stop the break; first one 
guard, then the other is told to leave his 
forward to “pick” up the center. Finally, 
both guards are told to retreat cautiously. 

When the front men have become adept 
at breaking fast, attention is given to the 
guards. They are taught to retrieve re- 
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bounds. When they become proficient at 
this, they are given opposition as they will 
encounter it under game conditions. Two 
guards are placed next to them and in- 
structed to prevent them from getting re- 
bounds. 

When all these individual stunts are 
learned to some degree, the boys are 


schooled on defensive maneuvers. When 
they have learned to move about to meet 
the exigencies of various attacks against 
them, then scrimmage begins. This should 
not take place until about the third week. 
Scrimmages should increase from then on 
until the first game when it may begin to 
taper off. 


Which Defense 
and How to Meet It? 


By George V. Hasser 
Basketball Coach, St. Louis University High School 


LTHOUGH most teams use either 

the man-for-man or the 2-1-2 

zone defense, it is well for a team 
to be familiar with the various defenses 
that might be met and the offensive style 
that will beat these defenses. 

The Floating Man-for-Man Defense 
concentrates its men in the best shooting 
zones by employing zone principles in con- 
junction with its man-for-man defense. 
The defensive man “floats” off of his man 
to protect the best shooting areas, if his 
man is not near the ball, or in no position 
to be a shooting threat to the basket. By 
the whole defense employing these tactics 
of “floating” near the lane, and splitting 
vision between the man and the ball, we 
have in effect a semi zone, as well as a 
man-for-man defense. This type of de- 
fense makes it very difficult to work the 
ball in to the basket. See Diagram 1. The 
B players guarding the A players farthest 
from the ball “float” into the lane. 

To beat this type of defense, the offense 
can break men deep into the middle as 
“decoys” in order to open the front line 
of defense while at the same time they 
must pass to other offensive men who have 
moved into the opened areas. The of- 
fense must feint and screen, and cut into 
the lane continuously. Perhaps, above all, 
the offensive team must be able to shoot 
over this defense, and thereby discourage 
too much “floating” into the lane. 

The Semi-Pressing Man-for-Man De- 
fense covers the men fairly close when 
they have reached the front court of the 
offensive team. This type of defense tends 
to leave the area about the lane fairly 
open. See Diagram 2. B is pressing A 
in the front court. A plays as near to the 
boundary lines as possible in order to 
make the lane wide open for cut plays. 
This defense is not too good; the offense 
should play as close to the boundary and 
mid-lines as possible if the defense fol- 
lows them; this simple means of position- 
ing will open the lane even more. The 
offense must continually break men down 
the middle and into the basket. Set plays, 
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and a screening, feinting, and cutting game 
are particularly effective against this type 
of defense. 
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After the season begins, the forwards 
should be instructed on the fine points of 
faking, feinting, etc., to be used in game 
conditions. The center should be given 
attention in faking shots and driving in, 
and in faking shots and passing to cutting 
team mates. The guards should be in- 

(Continued on page 54) 


The Pressing Man-for-Man Defense 
covers opponents wherever they are on 
the court; it is often employed against a 
poor pair of ball-handling guards, or when 
smaller, faster men play against a taller, 
slower group. The offense must have a 
pattern of play designed to work the 
whole length of the court from one basket 
to the other, otherwise the offense will 
meet disaster. The defense is instructed 
to press their men, and anticipate passes 
in order that they might intercept them. 
The offensive men, therefore, must screen 
for each other, feint a great deal, use 
length-of-floor plays, and play “give and 
go” basketball. 

The Zone Defenses are primarily the 
three-front and two-back, the two-front 
and three-back, the two-one-two, and the 
one-two-two. This type of defense pro- 
tects areas near the basket and plays the 
ball rather than the man. Forwards as 
well as guards must be able to shoot a 
semi-long shot. Unless the offense can do 
this, the defense will congest the lane and 
make close shots very hard to get. The 
ball must be moved at a pretty good pace, 
but not too fast. The offensive team should 
rarely use a cross-court pass. An excel- 
lent way in which to work the ball close 
to the basket is to keep an offensive man 
working behind the defensive guards. This 
keeps the defensive guard in, and allows 
the forwards to come in close to the bas- 
ket. If the defensive guard goes out to 
cover the forward, the ball is moved to 
the man behind the guards. See Diagram 
3 for a possible pattern against the two- 
one-two zone. A has many variations in 
this set-up playing against the zone. The 
ball must move at a fast pace. 

Whatever the defense, to have a suc- 
cessful offense, it is necessary that the 
individual players be armed with certain 
fundamental skills, and certain informa- 
tion relating to game situations, and that 
these individuals be molded into a unit 
that can meet the various types of de- 
fenses. Because the various defenses are 
so very “fluid” we feel that it is wiser to 
prepare the individual to meet actual 
game situations, and to give the team 4 
pattern of play, rather than spend too 
much time trying to teach rigid set-play 
offense. 

If a team has been trained to perform 
a certain amount of offensive skills, and 
if the individuals have absorbed the fun- 
damental information relating to individ- 
ual and team offense, then we are conli- 
dent that it will be able to score the points 
necessary to insure itself of a successful 
season, other things being equal. 
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THis article and the one on the op- 
posite page are a continuation of a 
series of articles, begun in the Septem- 
ber issue, written by coaches of win- 
ning teams in the various state basket- 
ball tournaments of 1946. 

George V. Hasser earned eighteen 
letters and four captain’s stars in his 
playing days at McKinley High School 
and St. Louis University. In his three 
years of coaching at St. Louis Univer- 
sity High School, his teams have won 
the St, Louis district championship 
twice, the consolation championship of 
Missouri in 1945 and the state cham- 
pionship in 1946. 

Leo Boles whose Miami Beach team 
won the Florida state championship in 
1946 received his M.A. and Ph.D de- 
grees at Peabody College. During his 
two years at Miami Beach High 
School, his 1945 players were Gulf- 
stream Conference champions, Fourth 
Regional champions and runners-up in 
the State Class A finals. His record 
of fifty games won and eleven lost for 
a percentage of .819 is outstanding. 











HE fundamental principle of a 
man-to-man defense is to play the 
man. The underlying philosophy 
of the zone defense is to play the ball. 
A zone defense is a defense in which all 
the players play according to the move- 
ments of the ball. A man-to-man defense 
plays the man, not the ball, and woe be 
unto him who takes his eyes off of the 
offensive man to follow the ball even for 
the briefest moment. That is the reason 
why the old “give and go” is still probably 
the most effective weapon in basketball. 
Some defenses combine the elements of 
both the zone and man-to-man. The 
instant that the player in a man-to-man 
defense “sags” or “floats” off on the weak 
side (side opposite the ball) and plays for 
an intercepted pass, he is in a measure 
playing the ball, and if he is playing the 
ball, then he is definitely committed to 
playing a zone defense. 

Miami Beach High School teaches a 
floating or loose man-to-man defense; a 
pressing man-to-man defense in which the 
players crowd their opponents all over the 
court; and a shifting 3-2, 2-1-2, and 2-3 
zone defense. The basic defense, however, 
is the 2-1-2 zone, but much time is spent 
on teaching the man-to-man defenses. In 
every close game our team goes in the 
final four minutes to a man-to-man de- 
fense. Why is this? If we are ahead, we 
wish to stop that barrage of long set shots 
which are inevitably coming in the last 
desperate effort of our opponents to catch 
up. If we are behind, we certainly are not 
going to let our opponents “freeze” or 
“stall” the game out if we can help it. 

Another reason that we teach both de- 
fenses is because we believe that shifting 
from a man-to-man defense to a zone, or 
vice versa, on a given signal is well worth 
the effort spent in teaching because it is 
most confusing to our opponents. Any- 
thing that we can do to “mess up” our 
opponents’ patterns of play or methods of 
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Dangerous Zone 


By Leo Boles 


Ahead 


Basketball Coach, Miami Beach, Florida, High School 


thinking is considered well worth our time 
in teaching. 

Our zone defense, in the main, is the 
2-1-2. We play this zone for four reasons: 
First, we can get an advantageous three- 
lane fast break off of it. Second, our big 
men can always be kept close to the 
basket which is invaluable for rebound 
strength. Our fast-ball “hawks” are played 
at forward and they become very adept 
at interception and “stealing” the ball. A 
forward may make what would be a glar- 
ing error, that would result in a certain 
basket for the opposition, if he played a 
man-to-man defense, but by playing a 
zone there is always someone to cover for 
him. This allows our forwards to take 
more chances in interception. Our center 
is the best man that we have. We like to 
have him extremely fast and clever at 
“feeding” the ball to his team mates. 
Miami Beach has been fortunate in having 
boys, although not tall, who have been 
very agile. Third, it is impossible to screen 
effectively our zone defense because we 
overload the strong side most adeptly. 
Any man-to-man defense may be screened, 
but most screen plays are ineffective 
against zone defenses. Finally, we prefer 
the 2-1-2 zone because, while it may be 
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the strong side. 





DIAG. 2 





a little weak on the sides, it is very strong 
down the middle. 

Our 2-1-2 assumes the pattern shown in 
Diagram 1. The areas shown by broken 
lines are the points traditionally weak in 
2-1-2 defenses, and most of our opponents 
attempt set shots from these places. Our 
slides to cover Area A are shown in Dia- 
gram 2. The left forward is on the ball 
anywhere it may move on the left side 
of the court. The center moves to the 
side of the “keyhole,” and plays mainly 
for an interception. The pass-in for an 
attempted one-hand push shot from the 
free-throw line is not difficult for our 
center to intercept. That is exactly the 
thing for which he is playing. Our strong- 
side guard goes out and he and our left 
forward try to “two-time” the player with 
the ball. In many cases we have succeeded 
in getting a held ball called. In any case 
it is difficult for the opposing player-with 
the ball to make an accurate pass because 
our forward and guard are most aggres- 
sive. 

The weak-side guard moves all the way 
across the lane and covers the position 
left by the strong-side guard. The right 
forward moves to protect the center zone 
as diagrammed. This man is in an exceed- 
ingly strong position. He is allowed con- 
siderable latitude as we want him to inter- 
cept a pass if possible. Our forwards are 
fast as is our center, and in case of an in- 
terception we use a three-lane fast break 
without crossing our forwards. Our fast 
break will be described in a second article. 

Our zone defense is different in that we 
do not ‘hesitate to move the weak-side 
guard across the court and thus overload 
We believe that our 
strong side cannot be “cracked,” once it 
is set. A good passing team might give us 
trouble by hitting back to the weak side, 
but none of our opponents have as yet 
been successful in getting the ball over 
there. It will take two passes to get the 
ball over to the weak side. A lob pass 
will not work because our boys can shift 
while the ball is in the air. One team 
tried banking the ball off the backboard 
for follow shots on the weak side. We 
simply pulled our right forward back to 
take the rebound and our other forward 
and center were off on our fast break. 

The zone defense outlined in this article 
has worked most effectively for Miami 
Beach High School for the past two years, 
as we have been in the Florida State tour- 
nament finals both years, winning in 1946. 
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Decatur, Illinois, High School Gymnasium. 


Modern Gymnasiums 


HE Decatur, Illinois, High School 

gymnasium, pictured above and to 

the right, is one of the finest large 
secondary school gymnasiums built in re- 
cent-years. It was completed in November 
1940 at a cost of $480,000. Actually that 
cost includes the entire building which is a 
wing of the older school and contains nu- 
merous classrooms and laboratories. The 
new wing measures 158 feet, 7 inches, long 
by 203 feet, 4 inches, wide. The far end 
of the gymnasium is a stage equipped with 
footlights and electrical control panel for 
operating lights and curtains. The stage 
is not equipped with folding partitions. 

The entrance to the gymnasium is from 
four wide steps with three doors on each 
side, flanking a compact and well-designed 
ticket booth, so arranged that tickets may 
be sold either to the outside or to the en- 
trance lobby. The entrance lobby is 5914 
feet long by 17 feet wide. A long trophy 
case is flanked by three swinging doors on 
either side for entrance to the gymnasium. 

The gymnasium is arranged with per- 
manent seats on both sides of the balcony 
and over the entrance end. There is also 
a modern projection booth. Folding 
bleachers are attached to both sides of the 
gymnasium and portable bleachers are 
used at the end and on the stage, giving 
a total seating capacity of 3816 for basket- 
ball. When the gymnasium is used for 
town functions as frequently happens, and 
chairs are used on the basketball floor, 
6000 may be seated. The balcony seats 
are served by two ramps on either side. 
The architects have made good use of 
ramps as these feed the upper and lower 
levels from the front lobby. 

The lower level contains boys’ and girls’ 
locker and shower rooms with each room 
containing 1006 half-size lockers. There is 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Interior views of the Decatur Gymnasium. 


Lawrenceville, Illinois, High School Gymnasium. 


HE new Lawrenceville, Illinois, 

Township High School gymnasium 

with a seating capacity of over 2500 
is one of the most complete gymnasiums 
of the smaller type in the state of Illinois, 
The floor which is 90 by 80 feet contains 
a basketball court 50 by 70. 

The gymnasium contains many out- 
standing features such as a completely 
automatic air-conditioning unit, lights re- 
cessed in the ceiling, and a ceiling of celo- 
tex for sound absorption. 

In the construction of the gymnasium, 
thought was given to the comforts of the 
spectators with a check room, a lounge 
room, and a smoking room. 

The stage at the rear of the gymnasium 
will seat a large band and is used for such 
purposes as plays and commencement ex- 
ercises. The front entrance is equipped 
with a large trophy case and a “Hall of 
Fame” which is a focal point for the 
alumni at various school functions. 

The shower and locker rooms are large 
and well equipped. There are separate 
rooms for the varsity teams and physical 
education classes. 

When the building was dedicated Mal- 
colm N. Todd, Superintendent Emeritus 
of the Lawrenceville School System made 
the dedication address. This so concisely 
and clearly states the reason for the build- 
ing of our athletic fields and gymnasiums 
of which there will be many as soon as 
building restrictions are removed, that it 
is printed here. 

“We hereby dedicate this institution 
In its fuller sense it represents education— 
intellectually and physically, socially and 
economically, morally and spiritually. To 
the youth of the community, it is Oppor- 
tunity. 

“To the classrooms, the laboratories, 

(Continued on page 47) 
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The Ideal 


Training Room 


By Chuck Cramer 


for the ideal training room, I have 

put special emphasis upon eliminat- 
ing some of the objectionable factors 
found in some training rooms. 

Too often training rooms are dark with 
poor ventilation. I have, therefore, placed 
the room on the outside of the building 
with at least three windows for ample light 
and ventilation. Because a training room 
is subject to moisture and particularly 
offensive odors, I believe an exhaust fan 
should be employed to remove these. 
Stagnant air with its depleted oxygen sup- 
ply is a serious fault. 

Cleanliness must be another paramount 
item in any training room. The walls and 
floors should be constructed of materials 
which are easy to clean. Michigan State’s 
training room (on the opposite page) has 
excellent tiled walls and a smooth flooring 
which prevents dirt and germs from lodg- 
ing in cracks. Needless to say, tape is one 
of the most used products in a training 
room. A refuse can beside each table will 
serve to keep cuttings where they belong 
and not on the floor. 

In discussing the ideal training room 
further, I shall put additional emphasis 
on cleanliness. Since floors must be 
mopped daily, water and electric light 
sockets do not mix. I have, therefore, 
placed the sockets four feet above the 
floor. In the planning of a training room, 
thought should be given to the placing of 
equipment so that sockets may be in- 
stalled near to the electric equipment. 
Light cords underneath tables and on the 


I N ATTEMPTING to draw up a plan 
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floors are a hazard, both from the stand- 
point of an obstacle over which someone 
might trip, and the ever-present danger 
of electric shock on wet feet. 

Every training room should have at 
least one light of extra brightness when 
working on delicate open wounds is nec- 
essary. In my sketch I have arranged so 
that this light may be moved over either 
of the tables. 

Next to cleanliness and cheerfulness is 
room in which to operate. In numerous 
institutions the training room has been 
placed in any available nook or cranny. 
This fault is usually found in older build- 
ings before the importance of trainers and 
training rooms was realized. Newer build- 
ings, I am happy to state, are providing 
ample space for training faciliteis. The 
actual size of the room is dependent upon 
the size of the squads and the sports in 
which a school participates. The mini- 
mum size training room should contain at 
least two tables. As a general rule, I feel 
there should be a table for every seven 
men. Space should be allowed for a whirl- 
pool bath, a foot tub and at least one 
wash bowl and heat lamps. 

Consideration should be given to con- 
venience. The training room should be 
adjacent to the locker room, but far 
enough away from the shower rooms to 
prevent steam from entering the training 
room. It is also advisable to make the 
training room a separate unit and not 
have it serve as a passageway from locker 
room to shower, or locker room to outside. 

Preparing a squad of forty or fifty men 





‘THE Michigan State College training 
room is one of the best in the coun- 
try. Jack Heppinstall, trainer, states, 
“In planning the room I had my choice 
between three rooms, one for electrical 
equipment, one for hydrotherapy and 
one for taping, or one large room to 
include all. I decided on one room so 
I could supervise my physical educa- 
tion assistants without too much run- 
ning around. I also placed the medi- 
cine cabinet near the door as the ma- 
jority of cases require first aid and tap- 
ing, and they will not interfere with the 
diathermy, whirlpool or infra-red lamp 
treatment. 

“Our training room is situated be- 
tween the varsity and freshman rooms 
so that there is no excuse for any ath- 
lete not receiving care. Too many fresh- 
men athletes are otherwise neglected 
by not having training room facilities.” 





for practice or game is no easy task, par- 
ticularly when there is a shortage of train- 
ers and assistants. The room should be 
arranged so that materials are convenient 
and handy, saving much needless walking 
and time. A work table between taping 
tables is essential. On this table may be 
kept cotton, applicators, germicides, oint- 
ments, rubdowns and tape. Electric clip- 
pers for removing hair should be in a con- 
venient location. The supply cabinet 
should be large enough that the trainer’s 
supplies may be conveniently arranged in 
a manner that they may be accessible at 
all times. This cabinet should have a lock 
on it to safeguard supplies. The stretcher 
must be kept in an easily accessible spot, 
ready for immediate use. 

And now for a few tips that will make 
for better and safer training rooms. Rub- 
ber matting shou!d be used on the floor in 
front of tubs, foot -tubs and whirlpool 
baths to eliminate any danger of slipping. 
Taping tables should be solidly built. A 

(Continued on page 52) 
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(Above) 


Good hand position for the 
one-hand shot and good re- 
bound position. 


(Below) 
Good 'control of the ball with 
both hands as long as possi- 
ble. Good rebound position. 


Basketball Technique 


as 
Demonstrated 
By 
Anderson, 
Indiana, 
Champions 





(Above) 


The method of first obtaining 
a position from which a player 
can screen out his opponent 
and then take the defensive 
rebound to start the fast 
break. 


(Above) 


Two-on-one situation. 


(Below) 
Taking the shot at the end 
of the fast break. The player 
in trailing position is shown 
in an excellent rebound spot 
if the shot is missed. 
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TRY IT IN ACTION! 


Put on a new Trump with the V-Front con- 
struction.* Place the waistband low on the 
abdomen. Pencil-mark its position and then 
do a few bends and twists. The V-Front will 
move less than 4 inch compared to a 2 to 3 
inch slippage with any straight-front sup- 
porter. Note, too, there is no extra pouch 
cloth working back to chafe. Yes, Coach, 
we've got real improvements here! 
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NEW JOHNSON & JOHNSON V-FRONT CONSTRUCTION* INSURES 
GREATER COMFORT AND PROTECTION 


e Every part of these new 
Johnson & Johnson athletic 
supporters has been redesigned 
to eliminate slipping, sagging 
and chafing. The V-Front, all- 
elastic waistband follows body 
contours — fits comfortably and 
stays put. The pouch, too, has 


been “balanced” with the new 
waistband design to give good, 
firm support without binding. 
These improvements spell 
c-o-m-f-o-r-t for every boy on 
every team you coach! 


(Notp—You also get top quality in J. & J. 

Adaptic Elastic Bandages, Elastic Anklets 

and Wristlets for athletes. Try them.) 
*Patent Pending 
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The Restriction on Building 


T HAS been the custom of the ATHLETIC JouRNAL 

in the December issue to devote considerable 
space to athletic plants and facilities. This year 
we intended to do the same. Since the original 
plans were made, the housing situation for vet- 
erans and non-veterans alike has become so acute 
that today it is the most serious problem facing our 
federal, state, and local governments. 

The government has decreed that priorities for 
building will be granted only for residences. It then 
went further and forbade the use of building ma- 
terials for recreational interests. While this was 
specifically directed toward bowling alleys, taverns 
and the like, it ineludes the field in which we are 
interested. 

Until building restrictions are lifted and the 
many schools that are contemplating new athletic 
plants can go ahead with their plans, we decided 
to limit our building issue. From time to time we 
will present material on gymnasiums so that these 
may be studied for plans. As soon as it is believed 
that building restrictions will permit the construc- 
tion of athletic plants we will present our building 
issue incorporating many innovations. 

In this issue we are discussing the gymnasiums 
of two high schools and training rooms. The train- 
ing rooms may be constructed in existing facilities. 
The gymnasiums will have to wait. 


Emotionalism in Athletics 


EK AS a people are emotional. In many in- 
stances we let our emotions dictate our actions 
when clear thinking would have prompted our act- 
ing in a different manner. 
When a team loses to its big rival, the grand 
stand quarterbacks give vent to their emotions by 
starting a move to ‘‘fire’’ the coach. Were these 
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same self-styled authorities able to push emotion- 
alism to the rear and think the matter through, they 
would realize that the target of their wrath holds 
a three-to-one edge over the rivals. 

It used to be considered a necessity to fire a team 
with pre-game oratory. <A great coach not only 
proved himself on the field but in the locker room 
as well. Today such practice is practically taboo, 
In the first place the American youth is so fired 
with competitive spirit that he is going to play his 
best to win for the sake of winning and not for any 
melodramatic plea the coach might make. In the 
second place coaches nowadays want their charges’ 
minds unobstructed with emotionalism in order to 
remember their assignments. Mental fitness goes 
hand in hand with physical fitness. Not too many 
vears ago a certain school that for a good number 
of years had not won its conference championship, 
suddenly found itself playing its traditional rival 
the last game of the season with a chance for the 
title. In spite of every quieting effort the coach 
used, the team was so emotionally upset that some 
players were sick before the game started. The 
result was an upset victory for the opponents and 
no championship for the team in question. 


An Ideal Athletic Department 


N THIS issue we have devoted some space to 

athletic facilities. An ideal athletic department 

is not, however, judged solely by its tangible assets 

such as tennis courts, stadium, gymnasium, but is 

also judged by the policies and men who carry out 
the policies. 

An ideal department in an institution where 
athletics are considered as being educational, 
should be administered in the same manner as 
other departments of the institution. If the stu- 
dents, faculty, and alumni employ the teachers of 
English, Science, or History, then committees 
representative of these groups may also employ 
and discharge the athletic instructors. If, how- 
ever, the department heads are employed by the 
school board, acting upon the recommendation of 
the president or principal, then the director of the 
athletic department should be selected in a similar 
manner. The athletic director should be instru- 
mental in selecting his staff. 

An ideal department cannot exist unless those 
who are responsible for the educational policy have 
the proper conception of the meaning of education 
and the place which athletics are to occupy in the 
educational scheme. It naturally follows then that 
the director of athletics should be one who is quali- 
fied to carry out the educational policies of the 
institution. 

As an ideal institution serves the interests of the 
society of which it is a part, so an ideal athletic 
department will operate to serve the community 
by improving the health, stamina, and bodily ex- 
cellence of its young men and women, and by de- 
veloping proper attitudes towards sportsmanlike 
conduet, it will improve manners and morals. 
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Christmas Greetings 
from 
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WELELE OACHING and the administration of athletics 
» C ‘ have a hold upon those involved for several reasons. 
* Vs Not the least of these is the fact that athletics pos- 
WEAR ANK sesses the happy faculty of weeding out those who 


do not measure up as individuals. 


That those administering the athletic programs of this country 


building into the youth of this country the very attributes which 
have made this country great. May you, this Christmas time, when 
the spirit of giving is prevalent, rejoice that you have the oppor- 
tunity to give of yourselves to the end that the youth of this country 
may be healthier, better disciplined, and more self-sufficient than 


would otherwise be the case without their athletic experience. 


The publisher and staff of the Athletic Journal extend their 
bounteous wishes for a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year 


to all of our readers. 


John L. Griffith 
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A New Style of 
Amateur Wrestling 


By Art Griffith 
Wrestling Coach, Oklahoma A. & M. 
President, American Wrestling Coaches’ Association 


FTER several years of orthodox 

coaching, I began to wonder why 

it was that a sport which offered 
so much in the way of physical develop- 
ment, and opportunity to practice self- 
restraint had fewer candidates reporting 
for practice than any other contact sport. 
I also wondered why wrestling drew the 
smallest number of spectators to the con- 
tests as compared with other sports. 

The analysis of the interest factor in 
wrestling for beginners and spectators 
seemed very difficult at the time, but the 
very thought of such a worth-while sport 
plodding along in horse and buggy fashion, 
goaded me into giving it a try. 

The first few steps in breaking away 
from traditional methods always, at a 
later date, appear uncertain, confused, and 
crude. I started out by asking and trying 
to answer many questions, such as: Is 
wrestling too tough a sport for the average 
boy? The answer is no. Every grade 
school youngster wrestles the knees out of 
his pants on the way home from school. 

Is it lack of space and facilities in which 
to work out? Possibly. Some mats are 
so crowded that beginners hesitate to join 
the mass of flying heels and elbows. 

Is it a lack of sanitary conditions, like 
the over-publicized epidemics of boils? 
Possibly, but again, no. 

Is it that the aesthetes in an institution 
look askance at wrestlers? That has not 
happened since wrestling became too com- 
plicated for the old-time thick-skulled, 
muscle-bound, muffin-eared wrestlers. 

Is it that administrators refuse to give 
wrestling a tenable place on the athletic 
program? This is true in some places. 
Some administrators are so niggardly with 
the wrestlers’ budget that even the top- 
flight wrestlers quit the sport in disgust. 
This condition, however, is not general 
enough to be significant. 

Is it that boys are afraid of injuries? 
No. At various times, a wrestling demon- 
stration was given before the entire stu- 
dent body of Tulsa Central High School, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. Illegal holds were shown, 
and freedom from injuries was empha- 
sized by quoting the school physician’s 
records which proved that wrestling was 
by far the safest of all contact sports. 
Even‘ baseball had many more serious 
injuries than wrestling. 

About the only thing left to do was to 
examine the rules governing the sport. 
Might it be that from the beginner’s view- 
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point, the rules did not give him a fair 
chance but favored the boys who were 
already proficient in wrestling? When I 
put that angle of the problem under the 
microscope, I realized that I had found 
the cause of participation anemia. Find- 
ing a remedy is always more difficult 
than locating the trouble. I did not waste 
any more time trying to stimulate interest 
under the national rules. Coaches all over 
the country had been working on that 
angle for years. I wrote several sets of 
rules, gave each a good trial, and adopted 
the ones best suited to beginners. In a 
short time, wrestling participation in- 
creased to almost three hundred beginners. 

So far everything looked fine, but when 
the beginners stepped up to varsity com- 
petition, the manner in which they were 
discriminated against by the national rules 
left them discouraged and disappointed. 
I reported this condition to the National 
Rules Committee, but nothing happened. 
I had many beginners and few varsity 
candidates. If boys who had wrestled one 
or two semesters lost interest in matches 
conducted under discriminatory rules, I 
began to wonder if it could be the rules 
that caused confusion and dulled the in- 
terest of the spectators. Since, however, 
the other coaches insisted that dual 
matches be held under the national rules, 
the spectators had no opportunity to see 
and compare the new style with the old. 
I decided to make one more attempt to 
popularize the old style, so I published a 
series of short articles on wrestling in the 
local newspapers, staged wrestling demon- 
strations as entertainment features before 
practically every club in town, and in- 
cluded rules interpretations on the printed 
programs at our dual matches. Still, no 
spectators. 

Possibly the most surprising thing was 
the confusion among sports writers. Those 
men went a long way before they finally 
gave up. Their interest is still alienated. 
For instance, on March 24, 1945, at the 
National A. A. U. Tournament held at 
Dallas, Texas, two of the sharpest sports 
writers in the business, said to me, “We 
can’t seem to get worked up over this 
kind of wrestling because we never know 
what is happening.” A short time later, 
a dyed-in-the-wool sports “fan” in a seat 
directly behind me leaned over and said, 
“Coach, what is going on out there? When 
the boy, coming this way now, got on top, 
we thought he was winning. But the ref- 


eree stood him up and later put him 
underneath and he lost.” 

“He was probably penalized for stall- 
ing,” I said. 

“Look over there on the other mat,” he 
persisted. “The top man has exactly the 
same hold. Isn’t he stalling?” 

“Well,” I said, “I don’t know.” 

He settled back in his seat and said, 
“Now I’ve seen everything. Imagine a 
sport that allows one boy to do something 
that another boy gets robbed out of a 
match for doing.” 

Those were typical expressions of be- 
wilderment. Neither the sports writers 
nor “fans” were questioning the integrity 
of the officials or the tournament manage- 
ment. They were just trying to compre- 
hend an impossible situation. 

The national rules are not all bad. As 
a matter of fact, the microscope showed 
that only two things were causing all the 
confusion. First, the stalling rule which 
makes it impossible for a boy to score 
points for riding his opponent, even 
though he captured him legally, and used 
a legal riding hold. The two points which 
may be scored for riding are just as legal 
as a near fall point. Second, the rule 
which establishes the referee as sole tac- 
tician of the match. 

When I said that the rules were dis- 
criminatory, I referred only to the stalling 
and referee sections. Any rule which penal- 
izes a boy who is employing a basic or 
fundamental (and legal) riding hold in 
order to keep his opponent in a disad- 
vantageous position, is a direct discrimi- 
nation against all inexperienced wrestlers. 

Why does standing a wrestler up for 
riding work a hardship on the beginner 
or unskilled boy any more than on the 
champion? Because the champion should 
win over the unskilled boy anyway. On 
the other hand, the unskilled boy should 
not, and cannot, defeat the champion if 
the referee forces him to match the cham- 
pion’s finesse and tactics. Champions can 
pin unskilled boys, but nothing is so ab- 
surd as to expect, or the referee demand, 
that the unskilled boys try to pin the 
champions. Even a referee cannot tell 
how far a frog can jump by looking at it. 
Nor can he tell how skillful a wrestler is 
by his appearance. Therefore, the referee 
in demanding that an unskilled boy aban- 
don his meager stock of wrestling devices 
and trade punches with the champion is 
guilty of crucifying a beginner. I am not 
arguing against falls. A fall in a close 
match furnishes the same thrill as an 
intercepted pass for a touchdown in foot- 
ball. A fall is also a welcomed conclusion 
to a one-sided, uninteresting match. My 
point is, the try for falls should be left 
to the judgment of the wrestler and not 
to the referee. Then the beginner will feel 
that he is on his own and has a chance 
to quarterback himself to a victory. 

Every re-check and experiment since 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Defensive Strategy 


in Hockey 


By Charles B. Arthur 
Hockey Coach, Dartmouth College 


must visualize an over-all strategy in 

which offense cannot be divorced 
from defense. As we emphasized in pre- 
ceding articles on offensive hockey, it is 
necessary to design offense with an eye to 
protection, and to insure possession of the 
puck for a major portion of the game. 

When the opposition is under consistent 
pressure from attack, it is certain that it 
will have few opportunities to score. Thus 
a team’s first move in designing a defense 
is to set up offensive operations which will 
prevent the opponents from obtaining 
“breaks,” which in turn would afford man- 
power superiority in the scoring area. To 
achieve this objective, each player must 
master certain tactics which will synchro- 
nize with those of his team mates to pro- 
duce an impregnable defense against 
teams made up of players possessing sim- 
ilar capabilities and potentialities. It is 
the duty of the coach to analyze his mate- 
rial to ascertain which tactics are required 
to achieve the objective, and to emphasize 
the mastery of these defensive’ tactics as 
he prepares his team for each game. 

Just as we work to obtain a man-power 
advantage in our scoring area, in order to 
out-score the opposition, so we design our 
defense to keep opponents from breaking 
into this scoring area in the heart of our 
defense. We must remember that goals 
are scored very rarely outside of the scor- 
ing area outlined in my articles which ap- 
peared in the January and February issues 
of 1946. When the enemy access is denied 
to this area, it is impossible for him to 
score except by a fluke. To achieve this 
objective, there are certain standardized 
tactics which must be practiced by the 
men in each position. 


I: hockey, the coach and the players 


Defensive Center Play 


The center has the greatest latitude in 
the realm of defensive strategy, yet he has 
a very important role to fulfill in the over- 
all picture of protection. When the oppo- 
sition has established mastery over the 
puck, he must jump back, and bother the 
man with the disc, as he works down 
through the center zone. This will not 
only slow up and “bog” down playmaking, 
but it also will take the heart out of the 
enemy’s attack. Another function the 
center serves, by dogged and persistent 
poke-checking and covering, is to take the 
mind of the carrier off of the defense, and 
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to set him up for a destructive body check 
which will slow him down for the rest of 
the engagement. Conditions may necessi- 
tate the use of the center to cover his 
position-opponent closely, within his own 
defensive zone, although he will serve his 
defense best by working into position to 
receive a pass up the ice, and to lead the 
offense into an assault on the enemy’s de- 
fense. In the event a wing is marooned 
deep in the enemy’s territory, the center 
must skate a wing, and apply the de- 
fensive tactics of a wing. 


Defensive Wing Play 


Usually, it is advisable to design the at- 
tacking pattern of forwards to at least in- 
sure covering of the most formidable of 
the opposition wings. When one wing is 
covered constantly, the opponents cannot 
obtain the man-power advantage desired 
in the scoring area. Wings should be dis- 
couraged from skating aimlessly on 
cruises. They should be taught to stop 
short, and jump back to overtake their 
opponents. In general, it is the function 
of the wing to keep the enemy in his 
alley, between himself and the boards, 
and, as the opponent approaches the scor- 
ing area, to knife him in toward the 
boards on an angle, if he has the puck or 
receives it. Under no circumstances, 
should he allow the man he is covering to 
break uncovered, deep into, his defensive 
zone. Once within the defensive zone, the 
duty of the wing is to cover his opponent 
“like a blanket,” and not to leave him. It 
is a man-for-man proposition, until the 
opposition has lost the puck. As the de- 
fensive wing covers his flank, he should 
“peek” at the puck, while retaining con- 
tact with his opponent, and he should be 
on the alert to jump fast, and break away 
to participate in offensive play, as the 
puck is fed up to him, or to one of his 
own forwards. 


Play of the Defense 


The normal position of the defense men, 
as the play breaks out of the enemy de- 
fensive zone toward them, is in the vicin- 
ity of the blue line, with the tandem a 
yard or so apart. They must be in posi- 
tion to converge upon an opponent who 
attempts to split them, to body-check 
when the situation permits, and to ride 
wings out to the boards. When it is too 





AST year in the November, Janu- 

ary and February issues, this pub- 
lication printed a series of articles by 
Charles B. Arthur in which the author 
analyzed hockey as a game and dis- 
cussed offensive strategy. 











dangerous to body-check, it is best for the 
defense to slide back facing the play, 
toward the penalty shot line, so as to be 
poised for quick action in any direction, 
once the enemy has been forced to com- 
mit himself. But, this action must not 
allow the opposition room for playmaking. 
It should be taken only to prevent speedy 
opponents from rounding the defense. It 
is the prime duty of the defense to check 
the opposition whenever possible, espe- 
cially early in the contest. Wings must 
be ridden out almost diagonally to the 
boards, and the puck must be taken from 
them when they attempt to break in for 
a score. When a forward attempts to 
break in around a defense man, and shape 
up a play or a shot, the defense man 
should slap his stick as he rides him on 
the way to the boards, in order to disturb 
retention and control .of the puck. In gen- 
eral, the defense men should stay parallel 
when the enemy has not committed him- 
self, and they should turn out toward the 
boards, never inside. Turning inside would 
turn their backs to the enemy, and open 
up a wide alley to the outside. 

As the play starts up the ice toward the 
defense, both players should size up the 
situation, and talk to each other in order 
that their tactics will harmonize, and in 
order that each will have confidence in 
the movements of the other. As they slide 
back toward the penalty shot line, they 
should make the opposition commit itself 
in a play to the outside, or down the mid- 
dle. The defense men cannot slide back 
beyond the penalty shot line to any depth 
for fear of screening their goalie from the 
shot. As the play develops to the outside, 
and the defense man rides his opponent to 
the boards, he should be careful to skate 
along with his opponent but never ahead 
of him. This prevents the enemy forward 
from faking him outside the play, and con- 
versely, it removes the possibility of the 
enemy cutting back inside the scoring area. 
Often it is a good ruse to skate slightly 
behind the opposition forward, in order to 
maneuver him into a poor position. 

When the puck is deep in the zone, and 
in'a corner, or near the backboards, the 
defense man, playing the zone containing 
the puck, is responsible for covering off 
the approach to the goal, and he must turn 
the play out and away from the goal. The 
other defense man should station himself 
on the same side as the puck, some fifteen 
feet out in front of the goal. From this 
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Action calls for protection 
...and protection calls 


Coaches and athletes everywhere recog- 
nize the need for adequate protection. 





And that’s why they depend on Bike 
Web. Because they know that Bike Web 
products are products with a reputation 
. .. for the finest in materials and work- 
manship . . . for the utmost in comfort and 
protection. 


Typical of this leading line is the 
famous... 


a BIKE NO. 86 SUPPORTER 


All-elastic throughout, Bike No. 86 offers 
extra value at a medium price. It has a 6-inch, 
all-elastic waistband. The woven all-elastic 
pouch is deep, roomy and comfortable and is 
in one piece 6 inches wide. All-elastic leg 
straps are 114 inches wide. Sizes—small (26’- 
32” waist), medium (32”-38" waist), large 
(38”"-44”). 


Available in limited quantity only for the 
time being. 














“THERE’S A BIKE SUPPORT 
FOR EVERY SPORT” 
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position, he is able to intercept pass-outs, 
and pass-backs, clear rebounds, check on 
his forwards, and cover his opponents, 
without fear of screening his own goalie. 
It is poor hockey to bunch up around the 
net, because it impairs the goalie’s vision, 
and sets a perfect stage for a screen shot. 
An opponent may be covered adequately, 
by a forward or a defense man, only when 
he is screened from the cage, and his stick 
is under control, so that he cannot obtain 
control of the puck, or shoot. 

When the opposing forwards have been 
thwarted, and lose possession of the puck, 
the defense man’s duties are not com- 
pleted. He must take the puck and feed 
it up, with careful and precise timing, to 
his center, or to his forward wave; in or- 
der to provide him with the all-important 
“jump.” If one of his own forwards elects 
to advance the puck up the ice, he must 
convoy him out of the zone by skating 
ten to fifteen feet behind him to insure 
adequate protection against loss of the 
puck to the enemy. Under no circum- 
stances should the puck be carried out in 
front of, or across the front of, the goal. 
All of these difficult and taxing duties 
merely serve to re-emphasize the truth of 
a statement made in our previous article 
concerning the selection of players for this 
position. Speed and lightning-like reac- 
tions are just as necessary as size and 
checking ability. In reaction, and, in 
short-time dexterity of movement, the de- 
fense man must be equally as quick as the 
forward. Selection of boys for this posi- 
tion based on bulk alone will bring dire 
results. 


Adjustment of Assignments to Meet 
Attack Situations 


One-man rush: When the defense faces 
a one-man rush, the situation is set up 
automatically for a body-check. The de- 
fense moves laterally to set up the check, 
to ride the carrier into the boards, or to 
hit him hard if he attempts to work a 
split. When the check is administered, the 
defense man not bearing the brunt of the 
blow drops back to retrieve the puck, and 
to protect against any trailer coming in 
the wake of the play. 

Two-man rush: With none of their own 
forwards checking back, this calls directly 
for a man-to-man covering assignment. 
Body checking is out, because if a check is 
missed one opponent’is free. The defense 
will start sliding back, when the play 
reaches the middle of the center zone, in 
order to match the forward momentum of 
the enemy. The defense must not, how- 
ever, fall back beyond the thirty-foot line. 

When one forward is checking back, the 
defense will play this as a one-man rush, 
and the responsibility. of covering one man 
is placed upon the back-checking wing. 
The way is then open for the administra- 
tion of a body check. 

When two forwards are back-checking, 
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the defense will hit the carrier immedi- 
ately, as he enters the zone with his team 
mate. The back-checkers must cover their 
men while they are in this zone, but the 
defense must be alert to aid in case one, 
or both, of the enemy breaks away from 
the covering wings. 

Three-man rush: With no one checking 
back, the defense must refrain from body- 
checking, or committing itself too early. 
The opposition forward wave must be 
forced to commit itself, and then the de- 
fense will team on the two most dangerous 
men. One defense man will skate the wing 
out of scoring range, toward the boards. 
The other defense man will drop back to 
the fifteen-foot zone to cover up the cen- 
ter, and to protect against rebounds and 
passes. The other enemy forward must 
be covered by a back-checking forward, or 
the defense man in the center must switch 
to him if he receives the puck. 
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When one man checks back against a 
three-man jump, the wing will cover one 
opposing forward, and then the defense 
will play man-to-man against the other 
two forwards. 

When two back-checkers cover the 
wings on a three-man rush, the defense 
should concentrate on the carrier shaping 
up down the center. In this situation, the 
defense men should play it as a one-man 
rush, with the usual body-check expected. 

If the entire defensive forward wave 
checks back against an opponent’s three- 
man attack, the defense will body-check 
the carrier, and act to cover all emer- 
gencies. 


Assignments on Three-Opponent Plays 


Lateral pass, inside-out: The defense 
will slide back, and force the center to 
commit himself by passing to the outside, 
as shown in Diagram 1. The defense man 
nearer to the pass-receiving wing will pivot, 
and by keeping his man between himself 
and the boards, ride him into a bad scor- 
ing position. The other defense man will 
cover the center, and slide back to the 
fifteen-foot zone. Here, he will protect 
against all emergencies. 

Drop pass, fake-drop pass: The de- 
fense, to cope with this play, will slide, as 
shown in Diagram 2, and force the opposi- 
tion to show its hand. When the center 
or wing breaks to get into position to drop 
the pass, or to fake a drop, the nearer 
defense man will stay with him if he pene- 
trates deep into the zone, even if he drops 
the pass. This action prevents a return 
pass. At the same time, the defense man 
must keep the third forward in mind, and 
be ready to switch to him in the event he 
receives a feed from the man who accepts 
the drop pass. The second defense man 
will take the trailer, put him under pres- 
sure, and also guard against an angle pass 
to the open wing. 

Stop-and-pass through the defense: To 
meet this play, the defense will slide be- 
fore the three-man rush as shown in Dia- 
gram 3. When the puck carrier shows his 
hand, the nearer defense man covers him 
at once. The other defense man will slide 
back at an accelerated pace, keeping the 
play before him. He will thus converge 
with the two opposing wings about fifteen 
feet from the goal, and be in a position to 
intercept a feed pass. 


Assignments on Face-Offs 


General observations: When short- 
handed, the objective of the defensive 
team is to retain possession of the puck 
for as long a period as possible. The puck 
should be given to the most clever puck 
ragger, and he should stick handle in the 
center zone, ranging from his own blue 
line to his opponent’s. He should alter- 
nate, or combine with his other wing, and 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Defensive Strategy in Hockey 


(Continued from page 26) 


remain alert to take advantage of any 
opening in the opposing team’s defense. 

When an enemy power play is on, and 
the puck is retrieved by the defensive 
team, the man in possession of the puck 
must quickly survey the situation, and 
either feed quickly up to one of his own 
forwards, breaking out of the zone, or 
drill the puck in the air down the ice, and 
through a vulnerable alley between the 
opposing defense men. The important 
thing to remember is that the puck must 
not fall into the enemy’s possession within 
the defensive zone. Care and attention 
anust be given in training the defense in 
this type of clearing. 

Body checking, when short-handed, is 
precarious but permissible in the fifteen- 
foot zone. Emphasis must be placed on 
the player engaging the body of the op- 
ponent, instead of stabbing vainly at the 
puck, or throwing himself foolishly. 

Three versus five opponents: Under 
such conditions, the forward will endeavor 
to tie up the opposing center, and aid his 
nearer defense man in obtaining posses- 
sion of the puck as shown in Diagram 4. 
Note the position of the right defense 
man. The coach must be certain to utilize 
players who possess the qualities for the 
tactics desired. In this play, he has con- 
trol of the puck, the defense man or for- 
ward will shoot the puck out through an 
open alley into the enemy defensive zone. 
Hesitation in getting the dise out of the 
zone will permit the opponents to bring 
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zone pressure to bear, and inevitably in- 
vite disaster. 

Once he has centered off, the defensive 
forward will rove and shuttle in a fight 
to obtain possession of the puck and put 
pressure on the enemy. A man-to-man 
play is impossible under such conditions. 

The defense man farther away from the 
face-off will skate to the fifteen-foot zone, 
and prepare for any emergencies. Care 
must be taken to avoid bunching and 
screening in front of the goal. 

Four versus five opponents: With one 
man off the ice, and the opponents’ power 
play in the offing, the defensive team will 
align itself as shown in Diagram 5. The 
defense man nearer the face-off must first 
cover up his center, if he loses the puck, 
and offer him immediate aid. If his center 
gets control of the puck, the defense man 
will guard the opponent’s open wing. The 
other defensive forward will cover the 
enemy wing. Note the position of the 
respective defense men, and also that the 
wing skates out from the center, not in. 

The farther defense man should station 
himself in front of the net, and skate out 
to face any emergency. He should get 
into the fifteen-foot area, and be ready to 
offer resistance to the blue-line operators 
who may receive a drop pass, and attempt 
to swoop in for a screen shot or kill. He 
must bear in mind, also, that the oppo- 
nents must come to him in order to score. 
Therefore, he should not commit himself 
by advancing too far out toward the pen- 
alty shot line, or the boards. 

Five versus five opponents: With this 
situation existent, man-for-man defense 
may be employed. The defense man near 
the face-off spot will give immediate aid to 
his center if the latter has trouble in getting 
control of the puck, as shown in Diagram 
6. Usually, this will be done with a body 
check. If the opposing center passes back 
to his wing, then this nearer defense man 
must skate out to put pressure on the 
wing. He cannot do so, however, until his 
center has lost or obtained possession of 
the puck. , 

The defensive wings will sweep out from 
the center positidn, and cover the enemy 
wings momentarily against a quick pass 
back from the offensive center. If the 
pass is not immediately forthcoming, they 
will continue on and protect against a long 
pass back to the dangerous blue-line op- 
erators, staying alert at all times for a 
break-away pass. 

The center will fight for the puck, and 
stay on his man as long as the possession 
of the puck remains out of his team’s 
hands. 

The farther defense man will skate out 
and cover the wing on his side, unless an 
emergency develops. 


Five versus three opponents : The nearer 
defense man takes his usual position out- 
side the circle, between his center and his 
own net as shown in Diagram 7. He gives 
immediate aid to his center by checking 
the opposing center. It is possible, also, 
by pre-arranged plan, for him to receive 
a pass back toward the boards from the 
face-off. 

The opposite defense man will skate out 
to the fifteen-foot zone to engage in pre- 
viously outlined tactics. 

The wings will skate out to cover their 
opposing wings, not leaving them until the 
enemy has lost possession of the puck, 
They must be ready at all times to jump 
out of their defensive zone on a feed pass. 


The Goalie’s Place 


It is not my intention to discuss the 
selection of a capable goal tender and the 
training required to produce one, but it 
must be pointed out that the goalie is the 
heart of a team’s defense. As we have 
emphasized throughout this article, the 
entire structure of defensive strategy is 
intended to ease the strain on the goal 
tender by making it impossible for the 
opposition to penetrate unmolested, into 
the scoring area. Each member of the de- 
fensive team must keep this objective 
constantly in mind so that he may effec- 
tively integrate his tactics into the over 
all pattern of defense. Each tactical move 
should be planned to remove opposing 
operatives from scoring positions. 

Thus, when wings and defense men turn 
enemy plays out to the boards, they pro- 
tect their goalie against all but angle 
shots. The goalie can handle such shots 
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by hugging the nearer post, and cutting 
off the angle as indicated in Diagram 8. 
Careful training and experimentation will 


A New 


1926 has furnished additional proof that 
the national rules are suited to only one 
type of competitor—the experienced, 
physically strong, naturally aggressive 


boys, in other words, those of champion- 
ship caliber. 

If a coach had plenty of such boys on 
hand year after year, the rules would be 


demonstrate to defense men the protection 
afforded the goal tender when plays are 
turned out to the boards. 

The goalie will cut down the scoring 
angle against shots from the center alley 
by moving forward in the crease as shown 
in Diagram 9. The goalie will aid against 
scrambles in front of the net by smother- 
ing all rebounds, and by deflecting into 
the backboards shots which he cannot 
catch. The goal tender should also stay 
on his feet within the crease as long as 
possible, for once he is off his feet, or out 
of the crease, he is helpless. 

An intelligent boy in the cage is price- 
less as a director of the team’s defense. 
He can warn his team mates against 
screening and other dangers inherent in 
their play. If the entire team can depend 








DIAG.9 





on his consistent, courageous, play at the 
heart of its defensive structure, its morale 
will be of the type which produces victory. 


Style of Amateur Wrestling 


(Continued from page 22) 


Smith, a sophomore from Oklahoma A. 
and M. College (165 pound champion). 
The best defensive wrestler was DiBatisti 
from Pennsylvania (175 pound champion). 
The most vicious wrestler was Schackle- 
man, F. & M. (145 pound, third place). 
David Arndt from Oklahoma A. and M. 
College (145 pound champion) was the 
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Illustration 1 


perfect. Unfortunately, beginners must 
be attracted to the sport and schooled in 
the technique. Primarily, this is more of a 
high school than a college coach’s prob- 
lem. In the final analysis, however, every 
time a beginner drops out of high school 
wrestling, the college coach loses a poten- 
tial champion. 

Wrestling instruction must cover five 
separate phases, standing offense, stand- 
ing counters, escapes, rides and pinning 
combinations. 

The champion is, of necessity, proficient 
in all five phases, Most champions, how- 
ever, are more proficient in one or two 
of the phases. For instance, in the 1941 
N. C. A. A. Tournament which was held 
at Lehigh University, the best rider was 
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Illustration 2 


smoothest wrestler. A committee of 
coaches voted Al Whitehurst, Oklahoma 
A. and M. College (136 pound champion) 
the trophy for being the best all-round 
wrestler. 

My idea is to encourage each boy to 
perfect some phase of the game so that 
the spectators will eagerly await the ap- 
plication of the hold, maneuver or strat- 
agem. Thus each conference may have 
twenty or thirty boys who have customer 
appeal. 

, Coaches who insist that falls will ac- 
complish the same thing should look at 
the results of the semi-finals, finals, and 
third place finals of the last three N. C. 
A. A. Tournaments. The 1940 semi-finals, 
16 matches, 3 falls; finals, 8 matches, | 
fall; for third place, 8 matches, 0 falls. 
The 1941 semi-finals, 16 matches, 6 falls; 
finals, 8 matches, 0 falls; third place, 8 
matches, 2 falls. The 1942 semi-finals, 16 
matches, 2 falls; finals, 8 matches, 1 fall; 
third place, 8 matches, 1 fall. Totals: 
Semi-finals, 48 matches, 11 falls; Finals, 
24 matches, 2 falls; Third place, 24 
matches, 3 falls. This proves that only 
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Illustration 3 


the unskilled boys (who need to be encour- 
aged and not discouraged) can be consist- 
ently pinned, and that any rule designed 
to force even champions to pin all oppo- 
nents is an absurdity. 

Beginners have no standing offense ex- 
cept a bear hug or head lock. They have 
no standing counters at all. They can 
seldom escape from underneath an expe- 
rienced wrestler. Their idea of a pin hold 
is to sit on the opponent’s chest like grade 
school youngsters. A beginner, however, 
can ride a pretty fair wrestler. 

Individuals enjoy doing things which 
they can do fairly well. I began the ex- 
periment by using riding holds as the mo- 
tivating factor. Naturally, this changed 
our style of wrestling, but it kept the 
beginners interested. 

My method of starting the beginner, 
following this bit of research, was as fol- 
lows: I paired the beginner up with a 
more experienced wrestler. I put the ex- 
perienced boy underneath and gave the 
beginner a one-arm ride as shown in 
Illustration 1. When the experienced boy 
escaped, I put him back underneath and 
started him again. An experienced boy 
was never permitted to reverse and pin a 
beginner. 





Illustration 4 
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After a few short workouts, I gave the 
beginner an ankle and belly ride, as shown 
in Illustration 2. When the beginner got 
the idea of this ride, he was given the 
cross-scissors ride, Illustration 3. 


Illustration 5 


I continued giving him rides until he 
could use eight or ten different ones, and 
was able to change from one ride to an- 
other without losing his man. All this 





must be accompanied by a few words of 
praise and some helpful hints by his more 
experienced partner. The next step was 
to let the experienced boy show the be. 
ginner, and allow him to execute some of 
the escapes which he had been using, such 
as, side rolls, switches, etc. 

As the time for the intramural tourna. 
ment approached, the beginner was givep 
some take-downs. The first one was the 
double leg tackle, Illustration 4. In q 
short time, eight or ten more were added 
Then, of course, came blocks or counters 
for the take-down. Just before the tourna- 
ment, the beginner was given a lew pin 
holds, the first one being the half-nelsop 
and crotch, Illustration 5. Pin holds were 
given from a defensive standpoint only 
I wanted the boys to avoid getting into 
these positions or they might find them- 
selves in a pin hold. 

Every precaution was taken to discour- 
age falls in our intramural tournaments 
When a beginner was pinned, he was g 
chagrined that he changed to some team 





sport where his mistakes would not be s0 
evident. 

Oklahoma “fans” like our style because 
they understand, and have learned to 
appreciate, cleverly executed maneuvers 
more than the “slam and smother style.” 
I like it because, over a period of years, 
it has produced the kind of temperament, 
physique, and competition that I admire 

The new style requires much more work 
on the part of the coach if he has several 
specialists on his team. Any spread ol 
versatility requires a great deal more 
thought, supervision, and originality. 

In spite-of the “stalling” and “referee 
heckling” sections in the rules, the new 
style has benefited hundreds of boys who 
never would have continued to wrestle 
under the old style. 

[Write this publication on how to secure 
the articles on Fundamental and Com- 
petitive Wrestling by Fendley Collins. 
—Editor’s note.] 
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One Man’s Protest 


By Lyle D. Koch 


Dean of Men, Hamline University 


RANKLY, I am tired of all the 
P nics concerning the T forma- 

tion. In the first place, I am tired 
of the people who think of the T formation 
as something brand new, remembering as 
I do my high school days twenty-five years 
ago when three out of four teams in our 
locality used the T. Next, I am tired of 
people who label as the T any formation 
in which the quarterback takes the ball 
from center and hands or passes it to some 
other back. A team might line up in a 
basic unbalanced line, single-wing forma- 
tion, but if the blocking back should step 
in and feed the ball to the fullback, that, 
to the average “fan,” constitutes the T 
formation. 

The football “fans,” real and so-called, 
who really get me tired are those who 
think the T formation offers the magic 
solution to all the ills that beset football, 
who think that, if a coach has a group of 
backs who could not run the century in 
sixteen flat, he should use the T; who 
think that if he has a group of linemen 
who could not block their way through a 
team, no matter how weak, he should use 
the T; and, those who think that if he 
has a group of complete misfits who could 
not win a game in his conference, he could 
convert them to conference champions by 
using the T. 

I know it is human nature to want to 
get something for nothing; to win a lot- 
tery; to get on a quiz program and be 
given a house, or to pick up a ten dollar 
bill on the street. There is, however, 
something incongruous to me in many 
football coaches subscribing to the phi- 
losophy, even though merely implied, that 
the reason for adopting a system is that 
it produces maximum results for a mini- 
mum of effort. 

But wait, you say, aren’t the profes- 
sional teams almost universally using the 
T, and aren’t they the best football teams 
in existence? Naturally, I would say yes 
to the first question, but I would be 
tempted to debate the second at length. 
Personally, I am beginning to feel that 
professional football is a game by itself, 
or perhaps, more strictly speaking, a busi- 
ness. Professional teams are admittedly 
playing to the crowd, dressing to the 
crowd, and adapting their game to the 
crowd. Professional football, just like 
professional baseball, is becoming big busi- 
ness. But, is it great team sport? I am 
beginning to have serious doubts. Pick up 
any Monday newspaper after the Sunday 
professional league games. Do you get 
any clear picture of a well-played football 
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game? You dv not. You get facts and 
figures ad nauseam. Jo Blokes threw 
twenty-nine passes with twelve completed 
for a total yardage of one-hundred and 
eighty yards, while the passing specialist 
on the other team completed twenty-one 
out of twenty-six for fifty-two yards. Jo 
Blow kicked a field goal. Joe Doe actu- 
ally carried the ball for a total of nineteen 
yards. There seems a definite attempt to 
turn a bodily-contact, team-game of spirit 
into a drab matter of statistics, compar- 
able to professional baseball’s batting and 
fielding averages. 

Now I would be the first to-admit that 
the T formation fits professional ball per- 
fectly. The T adapts itself to specialists. 
Given an exceptional passer and one or 
two gifted receivers, the T is really a great 
formation. If a professional team is sim- 
ply trying to increase Jo Bloke’s percent- 
age of completions, Jo can complete short 
tosses out in the shallow flat all day, 
passes that any sensible high school coach 
would not allow an erratic high school boy 
to throw because of the danger of inter- 
ception and gift run-backs. Then what 
little running the professionals do, they 
like to do from the T. Why not? Two 
key line men can “brush-block,” five others 
can semi-loaf, one back can start in mo- 
tion here, another can fake there, and one 
back can take the ball from the quarter- 
back and really run. I might also add that 
this system keeps injuries at a minimum 
which is very important to the play-for- 
pay boys. 

I can almost hear the response of my 
critics. If the system works, why not use 
it? Why beat out your brains grinding 
out two-yard gains with the old single 
wing? My point is simply this. I have 
a definite conviction that the T is not 
inherently the best formation, although it 
may adapt itself best to deception and 
precise passing. I might even add that it 
suits the type of ball the professionals 
want to play and the caliber of ball that 
was played during the war, and, perhaps, 
the type of ball that the majority of vet- 
erans still want to play. My contention, 
however, is that any intelligent coach can 
adapt the strong points of the T forma- 
tion to any formation—short punt, double 
wing, cr what have you? 

My real quarrel is not with the T forma- 
tion, which is a great formation when used 
for what it is worth. My quarrel is with the 
type of philosophy that it appears to fos- 
ter in high school circles, should I say the 
“something-for-nothing” line of reasoning. 
I have always valued football above all 





YLE D. KOCH, as might be in- 

ferred from his title, would be ex- 
pressing a non-athletic man’s view. 
Dean Koch is also football coach at 
Hamline University and has been ac- 
tively engaged in coaching and officiat- 
ing for twenty years. As head football 
coach at Washington High School in 
St. Paul his teams won four city titles 
and three Twin City titles. As has 
often been stated in this publication, 
the editor welcomes different views on 
athletic subjects and will be glad to 
print the views of others who may dis- 
agree with Dean Koch. 














other sports because I have felt it is the 
perfect team game. Compare it, if you 
will, to baseball, a game which depends 
too much on the pitcher and too little on 
someone like the right fielder who can go 
through the whole game without a hit or 
a put-out. To me there is something al- 
most morally dishonest in fostering the 
idea, among high school players especially, 
that the formation is the thing; that a 
team does not have to block or tackle 
hard, but that a formation and certain 
plays will win games. How many times 
have we coaches stressed the importance 
of every man’s carrying out his assign- 
ment, as each job is equally important. 
One missed assignment ruins a play, one 
messed-up play stops a drive, and one 
drive stopped loses a touchdown—and the 
ball game. But the philosophy of some 
of the exponents of the T seems to be that 
the failure of several plays does not mat- 
ter. Once or twice in a game a play will 
click and score. Then, even if the game 
is lost, the team looked good losing (if such 
a thing is possible) and everyone is happy. 

My prediction is that the T has reached 
the height of its cycle. THe defense is 
catching up. Coaches are learning that 
one can stress deception and passing in 
other formations. Given two teams with 
nearly equal material one of which uses 
the T, it does not automatically follow 
that the T team will win. Minnesota, using 
the single wing simply outplayed Iowa, 
using the T. Given two teams of equal 
ability, both using the T does not neces- 
sarily mean a score of 35 to 35 either. 
Witness Army and Notre Dame this fall. 
Two teams each with the perfect backs 
and the ideal systems, yet neither team 
scored! 

I sincerely believe it is about time for 
coaches, especially in high school to accept 
the T for its face value, not as the magic 
panacea for all of football’s ills. It might 
even be wise to begin to take stock of first 
principles again, namely, that football is a 
body-contact team game depending om 
blocking, tackling, running, and passing 
and that the first two are just as impor- 
tant as the last two. 
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JULVING A ZONE 


By CLIFF WELLS 


Basketball Coach, Tulane University 
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HE best of all solutions to a zone 
defense is to beat it back by using 


a fast-break offensive, thereby get- | 


ting good shots at the basket before the de- 
fense has a chance to be set up. 

However, if a team cannot fast-break, if 
it cannot get a lead, or if it wants to force 
the play with a lead, then it becomes nec- 
essary to maneuver the: defense out of 
position by rapid movement of the ball, or 
by shifting two offensive men into one 
man’s zone or, in other words, overloading. 

These points of solution should be re- 
membered in trying to solve any zone de- 
fense. Get a lead and force the zone into 
a man-to-man defense. Beat it back by 
using a fast-break offensive; guards must 
be able to hit out on the court. If not, 
bring out forwards who can. Shoot and 
hit from the sides. Learn the method of 
the shift of the zone and maneuver accord- 
ingly. Keep plenty of spread against the 
gone; this increases distance of the zone 
shift. Have a good rebound attack. Use 
eye feints—look one way and pass another. 

Diagram 1 shows a 2-1-2 zone. This is 
especially weak for side shots and for me- 
dium-length shots. 

An offensive set-up of 3-out and 2-in 
is more effective in getting front and side 
shots against this zone. Diagram 2 shows 
aside shot being made. Notice that X1 
and X4 are in D4’s zone and that their 
spread is too much for D4 to cover. D1 
cannot slide fast enough to cover. 

X5 brings the ball across the line fast. 
This draws D5 up and D4 zones in. X5 
passes to X1. D4 starts up to X1, and X1 
takes a dribble to further attract D4. This 
also forces D1 to stay in the center. X4 
moves to the spot, as shown in the dia- 
gram. X1 stops, turns, and passes to X4 
for a shot. 

The 2-1-2 zone may be solved by placing 
Xl on the pivot, particularly if X1 is a 
good pivot man. This places a man in 
each zone. By clever and rapid ball-han- 
dling around the outside and into the pivot 
and out, there will be opportunities for 
side shots, as the defense cannot shift as 
tapidly as the ball can be passed, espe- 
tially across the pivot. 

In Diagram 3, X4 passes to X5, and cuts 
in under the basket. D4 does not follow 
into D2’s zone. D2 shifts on to X4 be- 
cause X4 becomes dangerous when X5 


passes to X3. When this pass is made, X2 | 


cuts across in front of the basket for a 
shot on the pass from X3. If D2 shifts 
on to X2, X2 pivots and feeds X4, whom 
D2 left. Instead of cutting in, X2 may 
pull out to the spot shown in the diagram. 
X3 passes to X1 on pivot, who flips the 
ball to X2 for a side shot. 

Diagram 4 shows X2 and X3 playing 
farther out than in Diagram 3. This set- 
up with fast clever ball-handling around 
the outside and into the pivot, will give 
X2 and X3 an opportunity to cut in on 
4 Teverse and take a pass from the pivot. 
If D2 and D3 play too loosely, X2 and X3 
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may get side shots. It also enables the 
guards to get side shots by using a side 
screen as shown in the movements of X4 
and X2. 

Diagram 5 shows the center, X1, playing 
in under the basket. When X4 passes to 
X5, the defense shifts as shown by arrows. 
X4 follows his pass and screens for X5. 
X5 fakes a pass to X3 to cause the defense 
to anticipate a slide in that direction. X5 
reverses, takes a dribble, and passes to X2 
for a shot. 

If D4 should play for an interception 
on the pass to X2, then X4 and X5 should 
spread farther, thereby permitting them to 
get shots from in front of the free-throw 
circle on a cross screen. 


Solving a 3-Out and 2-In Zone 


Diagram 6 shows the principles of a 3-2 
zone defense. This type of zone works 
very well against an offense using three 
men out. Therefore, it is a good thing to 


send the center in under the basket. This 
set-up unbalances the zone and makes it 
hard for the players to cover. 

In Diagram 7 it becomes apparent that, 
in shifting as the ball is moved, the defense 
will have to overshift the zones or leave 
two men in one zone for one man to cover. 
Thus, through rapid and deceptive ball- 
handling, side shots may be made by X2 
and X3. 

Side screens for side shots work well in 
this zone. X4 passes to X2, X4 cuts be- 
hind, X2 reverses and passes back to X4 
for a shot. 

Suppose the defense, in order to keep 
from over sliding and to keep the men cov- 
ered in zones, moves guard D3 out to cover 
forward X38. With the ball at X5, the zone 
then takes the appearance as shown in 
Diagram 8. X5 brings the ball across the 
line fast, fakes to X3, and passes to X4. 
X4 passes to X2, who fakes to dribble in 
and gives the ball to X4 going behind. X4 
may shoot from out, or dribble in under 


Motivation for 


High School Baseball 


By Howard Pease 
Coach of Baseball, New Milford, Connecticut, High School 


O THOSE of us who are especially 

interested in the “great American 

game,” it is disheartening to see 
what appears to be a decline in interest 
in the sport among students in high schools 
and colleges. It is evident to many high 
school coaches that there is a need for a 
promotional program. The major leagues 
recognized this need when they set up a 
department “to stimulate and encourage 
baseball” as a part of Commissioner Chan- 
dler’s office. 

In any promotional program, the high 
school coach is sure to play a position of 
key importance. At present, there is no 
over-all planned program for the high 
school coach. I believe, however, that we, 
as individual coaches, can do much to im- 
prove the game through an intensive eval- 
uation of our coaching methods. Do we 
continually try to motivate, and stimulate 
interest in, the game? Are we using mod- 
ern visual aids in teaching the game? Do 
we use every available method of encour- 
aging more student participation? Do we 
give baseball the same publicity that other 
high school sports enjoy? If baseball is 
to continue to be the “national game” and 
if it is to hold its own with football and 
basketball, coaches of baseball must do as 
good a promotional job as the coaches of 
these other sports are doing. Each coach 
owes it to himself to do the best he can 
with his squad and with the student body 
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to make baseball a popular and thriving 
school sport. 

In this article, I am presenting coaching 
practices that have helped to boost morale 
and squad spirit on my teams. These are 
offered as possible suggestions in the hope 
that some coaches may find helpful hints 
to make the coming season more interest- 
ing, and as a consequence, more successful. 


Maintain Seasonal Records: One of the 
best interest boosters is the policy of post- 
ing on the bulletin board complete team 
batting and pitching records after each 
game. The extra work involved in com- 
piling these so often is well repaid in added 
daily interest. The first problem is to find 
a reliable scorer. It usually means that 
each year the coach must take time to 
teach scoring to a student manager. Dur- 
ing the last five years, I have been for- 
tunate in having a woman faculty member 
who was an intensely interested baseball 
enthusiast and she has taken care of scor- 
ing all the games. 


We keep records of the number of games 
in which each boy plays, the times at bat, 
hits, runs scored, base on balls, strike-outs, 
errors, stolen bases, and up-to-date batting 
averages. Under pitching records, we in- 
clude games pitched, innings pitched, bat- 
ters faced, strike-outs, hits allowed, bases 
on balls, hit by pitcher, runs allowed, wild 
pitches, errors by own team, games won, 


the basket. X1 pulls up to the free-throw 


circle. If X4 is stopped on the dribble, he 


passes to X1 who may shoot or feed X3. 
cutting behind D3 in that zone. 


With the set-up as shown in Diagram 8, 


let X4 pass to X5 and X4 cut diagonally 
into the corner of the guard, D3’s zone, 
Let X5 then pass to X3. Now D3 is faced 
with two men in his zone and he cannot 
guard both. If D1 pulls over to help him, 
then X1 will be open. 

The use of a good pivot man in the free- 
throw line area, with clever and rapid ball- 
handling will give plenty of opportunities 
for side shots. This tends to break down 
the zoning of the defense and gives the 
forwards X2 and X38, an opportunity to 
reverse behind the guard in their zone, for 
a pass from the pivot man. See Diagram 9, 

The moving of a man in on the pivot 
may cause the defense to pull the center 
in on the free-throw line to cover X1. The 
other four men will then be forced to as- 

(Continued on page 45) 
runs allowed per inning, hits allowed per 
inning, and base on balls allowed per in- 
ning. 

Such cumulative records throughout the 
season, not only help maintain squad in- 
terest, but they aid the coach in checking 
his judgment on the relative efficiency and 
value of various members of his squad. 
This data is especially helpful in working 
with pitchers and in adjusting the batting 
order. 

Compile Continuous Yearly School Ree- 
ords: During the last five years, I have 
been keeping school records as follows: 
best season batting average, most runs 
scored during the season, most hits, most 
bases on balls, least number of strike-outs, 
best two-season batting average, best 
three-season batting average, best four- 
season batting average, most hits in one 
game, etc. Alumni returning to school are 
often interested in checking this list to see 
the standing of records set in past years 
A baseball batting Honor List is also 
posted. This lists the members of each of 
the last five teams who have had batting 
averages of .250 or over. 

Make Use of Movies in Teaching the 
Game: During the last eight years, I have 
been taking 16-mm. silent movies of the 
squad early each season. There is much 
teaching value in such pictures. Captain 
Paul Osborn of our team last year devel- 
oped a hook slide that was very effective 
The movies we have of him will be a strong 
interest builder and aid in teaching others 
this same type of slide. I have also found 
such movies especially helpful in correct- 
ing and improving batting style and in de- 
veloping good pitching form. These same 
squad movies may be used for assemblies 
or banquets. 

Each year, films which are available 
from the promotional departments of the 
two major leagues are also presented. Lew 
Fonseca of the American League Promo- 
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tional Department has been doing an ex- 
cellent job of editing these teaching 
movies. Any team will enjoy and derive 
benefit from seeing them. 

Analyze Individual Player Faults Early 
in Season: A written report, posted on the 
bulletin board, of each player’s mistakes in 
one early season game tends to focus at- 
tention of all the members on many com- 
mon errors. Each boy not only checks his 
own trouble, but in reading of the mistakes 
of the other squad members, he asks him- 
self if he is likely to make that error later. 
It does take time to compile this report 
and for that reason I usually use it only 
once or twice during the season, but I have 
found the printed word more effective 
than any oral practice session analysis. 

Plan for a Baseball Assembly: Each 
year at the beginning of the baseball sea- 
son, we try to have a special baseball 
assembly. Very often the program has 
consisted of “World Series Movies” and 
then the school squad movies. The latter 
is always a popular feature because stu- 
dents enjoy seeing themselves and friends 
on the screen. 

Encourage a Baseball Clinic: This year 
our physical education director is intro- 
ducing a sports clinic in his annual physi- 
cal education exhibit. The purpose of 
such a clinic is to interpret the sports pro- 
gram of the school to the community. 
Each coach of a sport will be given from 
ten to fifteen minutes to stage, with the 


aid of his squad, a brief clinic on the as- 
pects and fundamentals of his particular 
sport. 

Supply Squad Members with Plenty of 
Instructional Material: Special mimeo- 
graphed instructions on all phases of the 
game, catching, pitching, infield, outfield, 
baserunning, and batting are distributed 
at intervals during the early part of the 
season to the groups concerned. Fre- 
quently, later in the season, individual 
team members receive extra material. 
Students master a principle better when 
it is presented in several different ways. 
For instance, in teaching a new group the 
important footwork around first base, a 
coach might demonstrate out on the base- 
ball diamond, show how major league stars 
play the position in a movie, give the boy 
a good article or book which treats the 
material well. Each one of these phases 
of instruction tends to add to the whole 
conception of good play around first base. 
A file is kept for material suitable for use 
in this work. I have found the booklets 
included in DeGroat’s Coaching Kit help- 
ful in working with individuals on position 
play. Often the Louisville Slugger book- 
lets present material valuable to batters. 
A supply of these for a squad has been 
secured from the manufacturer. 

Complete familiarity with the rules of 
any game makes the sport more interesting 
to the participant. Spectators at basket- 
ball and football games are often heard to 


admit the lack of knowledge of the rules 
of the sport. Did you ever hear a male 
spectator at a baseball game who didn’t 
think that he knew the rules as well as the 
umpire? This same attitude is generally 
held by boys coming out for the team. 
When approaching the subject of “rules” 
players often exclaim, “Oh, we know the 
rules.” It does not take long, however, to 
show them how little they really do know 
of the rules of baseball. Last year because 
I found it almost impossible to secure in- 
expensive copies of the rules for my squad, 
I distributed mimeographed essentials of 
the rules. The article Baseball Rules for 
the Ball Player by J. E. Wilcox in the 
February ATHLETIC JOURNAL has some 
excellent suggestions on this phase of the 
work. I quite agree with the writer that 
“mere reading of the rules to a baseball 
squad is a waste of time.” We spend one 
indoor session going over the mimeo- 
graphed sheet and then devote some reg- 
ular practice time to reviewing and stress- 
ing important phases of the rules through 
various play situations. A thorough knowl- 
edge of the rules will pay any team divi- 
dends. In one game last year, an opposing 
coach put in a pinch pitcher who pro- 
ceeded to throw three wild pitches. The 
coach, desperate by then, was about to 
substitute again, when my captain without 
any suggestion from me, reminded the 
umpire that the pitcher had to finish pitch- 
ing to that batter. On a rainy afternoon, 
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a true-false test on the rules might be a 
good activity. 

Offer Incentives or Rewards: Though 
this policy may not be acknowledged as 
sound educational theory, greater squad 
interest may be stimulated by offering re- 
wards. When a school lives within easy 
driving distance from a major league park, 
a squad trip to a regular game is a desir- 
able reward. Most major league clubs 
give either special prices or complimentary 
tickets to such groups. 


Provide Adequate Public Relations: 
Since basketball and football teams are 
usually given much publicity in school and 
local papers, it becomes the duty of the 
baseball coach to see that news is provided 
for his sport. Newspapers are nearly al- 
ways eager to publish such material. The 
problem for the coach is to find someone 
(possibly a student manager) to write up, 
or telephone in, the details of home games. 
The school paper is always eager for mate- 
rial on the team. 


Just as a stone cast into a pool makes 
ever widening ripples, so can motivation 
affect the spirit of teams, schools, and com- 
munities. Players who really know the 
game make better teams. These better 
teams increase the interest of the student 
body in baseball as a sport. An active 
fighting squad soon has the entire commu- 
nity behind it. The players, student body, 
and townspeople all will gain from a moti- 
vated program and baseball truly will be- 
come our national sport. 


The Tall and Short of It 


By Lester S. Fein 


Director of Physical Education, Fallsburgh Central School, Woodridge, New York 


son, coaches must take into considera- 

tion the physical assets they possess. 
These include the players as well as the 
actual playing court. This article will deal 
with the situation in which the players are 
tall and the court short and narrow. Such 
small playing areas have been commonly 
labeled “cigar-boxes,” “band-boxes,” and 
“coffins.” 

Since defensive play is a first step in 
offensive strategy, let us take a glance at 
the best possible systems. The zone de- 
fense is the first that comes to mind. A 
most satisfactory zone, on a short, narrow 
court, is the 2-1-2 and occasionally a shift 
to the 3-2 or 2-3. However, we shall con- 
sider the 2-1-2 only. The 2-1-2 gives ample 
floor coverage; it allows excellent back- 


I: PLANNING for the basketball sea- 
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board play and quick breaks. Diagram 1 
demonstrates the areas for which each 
player is responsible. In Diagram 2 the 
shift is shown when the offense tries to 
overload one side of the court. As indi- 
cated, X1, X2, and X3 are in perfect posi- 
tion to form a rebound triangle under the 
basket in case of a shot, while X4 and X5 
are ready for the quick break. The value 
of the 2-1-2 is that a short narrow court 
allows the defense to concentrate on clos- 
ing up the middle, a free-scoring area, 
without having to worry too much about 
an offensive player sneaking along the side 


Diagram 1: X1 and X2 are tall, aggressive, 
accurate passers. X4 and X5 are fast, decep- 
tive, good shooters. X3 is fast, tireless, ag- 
gressive. He is the best all-around man on 
the team. 

Diagram 2: When the offense overloads 

the defensive area, the defense shifts as 
shown: X1 and X4 close up the vital center 
leaving their side, the weak side, partially un- 
guarded. The ball is covered by X5. 
' Diagram 3: X3 covers the ball. On an 
attempted shot, X1 moves to one corner of 
the triangle. X2 moves opposite X1, X3 
moves to the apex, closing the rebound tri- 
angle. Going up for the ball, the men use a 
spread-eagle position, tightening the area. X4 
and X5 fast-break as soon as the shot is at- 
tempted. 

Diagram 4: Pressing defense, man-to-man. 

Diagram 5: Pressing defense, combination 
man-to-man and zone. X5 and X4 are press- 
ing their men. X3 and X2 are playing a zone 
area; X1 is a safety zone man. 
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DIAG. 3 








or coming in behind a defensive man. Tall 
men force the opposition to be extremely 
careful with their passes. The danger of 
intercepted passes and blocked balls is ever 
present when a team is facing a tall op- 
ponent with a long reach. If the defense 
men maintain a “hands-in-the-air” posi- 
tion, they will not only increase the diffi- 
culty of the offense’s passes, but will also 
hinder their shooting. As mentioned be- 
fore, the 2-1-2 gives an excellent oppor- 
tunity for use of the triangle under the 
basket. The true value of the triangle is 
best appreciated when the players have 
confidence in one another. That means the 
backboard men can rely on fast breaks by 
the front men and accurate shooting, 
whereas, the front men must have faith in 
their back men’s ability to recover back- 
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board balls and to throw sharp, true 
passes. Under these conditions the front 
men can break for the opponents’ basket 
as soon as a shot is attempted by the other 
team. This blind break, though seem- 
ingly dangerous, is really not too much of 
a gamble. With a tightly packed, well- 
co-ordinated triangle, the odds are greatly 
in favor of securing the ball. See Diagram 
3. With practice the men forming this 
rebound triangle can learn to screen for 
one another and make it practically im- 
possible for an opponent to play a rebound 
or get a follow-in shot. This combination 
of tight zone play, of quick-breaking of- 
fense and of a strong-rebound triangle, 
will hold the opponents to low scores and 
still enable the offense to score freely. 
There is another interesting defense 
when considering the “tall and short of 
it.” This is the pressing defense which is 
an over-the-whole-court style of play. 
When employing a pressing defense a team 
may use a man-to-man or a divided man- 
to-man and zone combination. Diagram 4 
shows the man-to-man press. Diagram 5 
offers the combination man-to-man and 
zone press. As shown X5 and X4 are the 
men pressing as they are the fast deceptive 
type and are in the best position as they 
play up front. In Diagram 5, X3 and X2 
are using the zone to prevent screens and 
cover offensive players as well. Then X1 


is added as an insurance against screens 
and against any attempts at long passes. 


The longest periods of “time out” — 
in any game —are caused by in- 
juries. Bruises, sprains, strains! 


That’s why more and more trainers 
are turning to Antiphlogistine. This 
ready-to-use medicated poultice 
helps shorten your athletes’ stay on 


the bench. 
A comfortably hot Antiphlogistine 


know it is coming. 
will serve to hamper whatever style of 
play 


be disregarded. 
a small amount of floor space has to be 
covered, close defensive play can be had at 
a minimum of effort. 






































The pressing defense can prove more than 
irritating when used alternately with a 


regular zone. Even an experienced team 
will find it perplexing to fathom the press- 
ing defense, especially when it does not 
Pressing the opponents 


may have been utilized. Conse- 
quently, they lag in their offense and their 


confusion offers a greater chance for the 
defensive team to score. 


A pressing de- 
fense will often cause desperation passes 


and hurried action on the part of the of- 


fense. This provides the defense with 


countless opportunities for interceptions 


and quick breaks. If the 2-1-2 zone is 
being used and a switch to the pressing de- 
fense is contemplated, then the combina- 
tion press and zone are almost ideal. Dia- 


gram 5 shows the areas of responsibility. 
Should X5 or X4 be by-passed then the 
squad immediately reverts to the 2-1-2 


with X5 and X4 rushing back to their 
front-court posts. This over-the-court 
play will often hold the opponents to a 


minimum score and serve as an excellent 
spring-board for the quick break. 


Along with the “tall and short of it” 
the straight man-to-man defense is not to 
On a “coffin” court where 


With the tall men 
roaming the floor, using their height to 
control the backboards, a tight defense is 


pack supplies valuable Moist Heat 
for many hours. Helps relieve pain, 
swelling and soreness — without in- 
terrupting the athlete’s rest. 


Now, more than ever, you need 
Antiphlogistine. Good athletes are 
scarce. So keep Antiphlogistine 
ready—for the most common 
injuries. 


Write in for Your FREE Booklet — “Athletic Injuries” 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE HELPS YOU "KEEP 'EM IN THE GAME” 
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possible, and the quick break is again the 
best scoring threat. 

The man-to-man defense offers a strong 
block to a squad that has one or more 
dangerous set-shots and accurate ball-han- 
dlers. That sort of combination can prove 
hard to stop with a zone. The team cap- 
able of switching from a zone defense to a 
man-to-man defense will manage to keep 
their opponents off balance. Along with 
the man-to-man defense the rebound tri- 
angle can again be utilized in an effort to 
control the backboards and set the stage 
for a quick break. Similarly as in the 
zone, a “hands-in-the-air” policy by the 
men will create increased difficulty for the 
offense in their attempt to score. The blind 
break may go well with the man-to-man 
defense if sufficient confidence in the back- 
board men and front-break men can be 
fostered in the individual players. Mixing 
these defenses throughout the game ap- 
propriately will use to the best advantage 
the height and small playing area. The 
opponents’ score will be kept down and a 
team will be granted the opportunity to 
score more freely. 

Playing on “band-box” courts can prove 
very advantageous for those teams who 
concentrate on defenses that fit the situa- 
tions. A style of defense should be devel- 
oped that is conducive to both the players 
and the playing area, and a coach may 
then feel that he has adequately covered 
the “tall and short of it.” 
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Why all those grueling hours of prac- 

tice? Why all that sweating and 
sweating? Any athlete who has been a 
regular on a well-drilled football team and 
has experienced the thrill of marching 
down the field to a winning touchdown has 
a fair idea of the answer. He knows the 
importance of learning his plays. He knows 
the importance of being in condition. He 
knows the importance of being able to 
block, to tackle, and to carry the ball. 

The athlete on the basketball team that 
wins the game from a tough opponent 
knows some of the answers. Practice has 
told him time after time that the shot he 
makes is going through for a clean goal. 
The baseball player also has some an- 
swers. The track man, lacrosse player, 
hockey player, swimmer and all the other 
types of athletes have their answers to 
these questions. They know that to win 
in real competition they must practice reg- 
ularly. It must be hard work and not 
wishful thinking that makes them mem- 
bers of a winning combination. Half- 
hearted efforts never place a team in the 
league-lead position, nor do they place a 
player on a good team. 

One answer, however, that athletes may 
not give is that practice builds up good 
playing habits or skills so that they be- 
come automatic and this frees the head for 
clear and clever thinking to solve the prob- 
lems in the game. The quarterback who 
has developed his skills of ball-handling to 
an automatic act is free to think of his 
plays and to choose them more wisely than 
the quarterback who is still thinking about 
how to handle the ball on the play. The 
well-drilled end has a clear head and can 
think about the type of offense that the 
other team is using. The ball player, who 
steps up to bat and has not practiced reg- 
ularly, may still be thinking about how he 
should stand or how he should hold his bat. 
He certainly is not going to make the 
pitcher worry. The batter with confidence 
from hours spent facing pitchers is more 
likely to make the pitcher do the worrying. 

This same answer may not be given in 
the same way by swimmers and track men, 
but they know that the conditioning from 
practice and the expertness of their per- 
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formance have given them a self-confidence 
which means much in winning their event. 
The well-drilled pitcher has poise on the 
mound. He cannot gain it any other way 
than by practice and experience. He has 
much to learn before he can have a clear 
head under all the circumstances that may 
come up when he is out there on the 
mound. His effectiveness depends upon 
his poise. The tight moments with men 
on bases are many and varied. His re- 





WHY PRACTICE? 


By H. S. DeGroat 


sponses to those situations can mean vie- 
tory or defeat. The time to try his change 
of pace in both delivery and in throwing 
to the bases is during practice sessions, 
His practice to catch runners off base 
should be included. His backing up of 
bases on hits to the outfield are very nee- 
essary in practice, or he will fail to do it 
automatically in the game. 

This answer of a clear head includes the 
important item of poise just mentioned, 
Poise is the mark of a trained athlete. It 
also is the mark of an educated, of a well- 
trained, of an experienced person. It comes 
as a result of hard work, sweat, and clear 
thinking. 

Another answer to why practice is that 
of getting the real thrill out of sports. The 
trained athlete is like the experienced 
adult who can see and appreciate the core 
of the game, the inside game. The athlete 
gets the fullness of the game when he has 
hours and hours of practice and experience 
behind him. The adult gets the joy of full 
living after he has come to the place where 
he can see deeply and read between the 
lines. They both have practiced and prae- 
ticed until they have clear heads and can 
see the inside of the game of baseball, foot- 
ball or of life. 

So the answer to “Why practice” is that 
one can get the real fun out of competition 
only by attaining the poise that allows the 
athlete to think clearly and better than 
most of the others. It means applying 
brains as well as brawn to the game. It 
means putting into practice the inside 
dope that the good coach has often talked 
about. It means that the boredom is taken 
out of the game and the thrill of outsmart- 
ing the opponent is happening more often 
It makes the athlete self-confident and free 
to try the unexpected at the proper mo- 
ment. It makes the star athlete. It makes 
the outstanding team. It makes cham- 
pions. 
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Solving a 
Zone Defense 


(Continued from page 40) 


sume zoned positions as in Diagram 10. 
This set-up will enable the forwards who 
are fast and clever to slip in behind their 
guards for a pass from the pivot. The de- 
fense is hurt, if X4 or X5 cut diagonally 
into the corner of the zone of D3 or D2. 
Unless D4 or D3 go with the cut, D2 or 
D3 will find two men in their zone. 

Diagram 11 shows a 3-out and 2-in set- 
up against the 3-2 zone. X4 passes to 
X1, and X4 starts his cut under the bas- 
ket. X1 immediately passes to X5. X5 
quickly passes to X3 who pulls up to meet 
the pass, thus drawing D3 with him. X4, 
who is now under the basket, pulls out to 
the corner and receives a pass from X3 
who has pivoted to pass to him. D8 can- 
not guard both X3 and X4. If D2 pulls 
over to aid D3, then X2 can pull under the 
basket for a pass from X4. 

Diagram 12 presents the zoning princi- 
ples of a 2-out and 3-in zone. This de- 
fense is particularly strong in stopping 
short shots. However, to gain this strength 
under the basket, strength in the front 
court is sacrificed. To be able to solve 
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this defense, it is absolutely necessary to 
have boys who can hit from the region of 
the two front zones. 

Diagram 13 shows a simple screen 
which, if run off rapidly, will give a shot 
from in front of the free-throw circle. X1 
passes to X5. X1 screens D4 from sliding 
in. X4 cuts off Xl asascreen. X5 passes 
to X1 for shot. 

Diagram 14. Another solution to this 
zone would be for X4, X1, and X5 to pass 
and screen against D4 and D5 until one 
man is left free for a shot. X1 passes to 
X5 and screens D5. X5, on starting to 
dribble in, would be picked up by D4. X5 
would stop, pivot, and feed X4 who would 
try to dribble in. By this time, D5 would 
be free from X1’s screen and would pick 
up X4. Now X1 who had first screened 
for X5, should fade to spot K. Thus, when 
D5 picks up X4, X4 could pivot and pass 
to X1 at point K for a shot. 

If in the above solution, D1 should pull 
out of his zone to stop X1 at point K, then 
X2 should move into the free-throw circle 
to receive a pass from X1. X5, who had 
been stopped by D4 when X5 had tried to 
drive in, should fade to point L after hav- 
ing passed to X4. Now X1 can pass to 
X5 at L for a shot. 

Diagram 15 shows a placement of cen- 
ter, X1, in the spot bordering the zones of 
D2 and D4, and of forward, X38, on pivot 
in D1 zone. If D3 stays in his zone, X1 
will get a shot from the side. With the 
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ball at X4, D4 will be close to X4 and D5 
will have faded away from X5. X4 passes 
to X5. X4 screens D5. D4 will fade in 
as the pass has gone to the other side of 
the floor. X5 takes a dribble off X4, 
screens, and passes to X1 for a shot. 

Occasionally we find a defense, as shown 
in Diagram 16, where D5 zones the hole. 
D1, D2, and D3 play man-to-man, and D4 
zones the front court. D4 to keep X4 and 
X5 from shooting, must play the man with 
the ball. Thus, by moving the ball around 
between X4 and X5, D4 will become so 
tired through his shifting, that with X4 
holding the ball (D4 will be on him) X5 
can screen D4, and X4 can dribble off the 
screen for a shot. 

These diagrams have been presented for 
solution of a zone defense on a regulation 
basketball court. Where zone defenses of 
the above types are used on thirty-five and 
forty-foot wide courts, then the solution 
becomes more difficult. In such instances, 
a fast-break offensive becomes the best 
solution. Then once the lead is secured, 
the zone may be spread by forcing the of- 
fense to come get the ball. The zone de- 
fense has this decided advantage on a 
small court, because of the short distance 
it has to shift. However, even on the small 
court the offense can, by clever and rapid 
movement of the ball around the outside, 
force the zone to jam so that, by a cross- 
screen set-up, a medium distance shot may 
be made. 
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age group. It’s sheer fun appeal will, 
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APPY, healthy, enthusiastic work- 
ers are the best workers. That is 
the thought officials of the Falk 

Corporation of Milwaukee keep in mind 
when planning recreation programs for 
some 2,000 employees. 

A well-rounded recreation program, 
which currently includes some twenty-one 
activities, is the result of many hours of 
work and planning.. The program, as ar- 
ranged, provides hours of relaxation and 
enjoyment for employees, both in passive 
and active participation. 

Eleven types of competitive sports are 
sponsored annually. The major sports are 
baseball, basketball and softball. Minor 
sports include archery, bowling, golf, 
horseshoes, lawn bowling, table tennis, and 
tennis. 

Seven of the above sports have repre- 
sentative teams competing in the various 
leagues ‘sponsored by the Milwaukee 
County Industrial Recreation Council. 
Recreational facilities for these sports are 
made available to the Council by the local 
municipal recreation departments. The 
co-operative efforts of these two groups 
have resulted in the organization of indus- 
trial leagues which are second to none in 
the Milwaukee area. An average of ten 
industrial firms are represented in the 
leagues, which climax their seasons with an 
annual banquet. 

To promote increased participation in 
competitive sports, intra-plant leagues are 
scheduled annually for such popular sports 
as bowling, golf, horseshoes, softball, and 
volleyball. 

Seven bowling leagues are sponsored by 
the company. A bowling tournament is 
conducted annually in April. 

An intra-plant softball league was or- 
ganized in ‘1945, with 18 teams competing. 

A shop golf league will resume competi- 
tion this year after a lapse of three years. 
An annual golf tournament is held at a 
nearby country club. The all-day affair 
is topped by a dinner-dance in the eve- 
ning, at which time trophies and prizes 
are awarded. 

A men’s volleyball league was conducted 


INDUSTRIAL 
RECREATION 


By Robert H. Weaver 


HE increased post-war interest in school 
and college athletics is noticeable aiso in 
industry. Industrial organizations are 

working on all-out sports programs 
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for the first time this year. The six-team 
league climaxed its season with an all-star 
game, and a stag dinner. 

Girls’ athletics consist of bowling, vol- 
leyball, and softball. The latter two have 
representative teams entered annually in 
the local municipal leagues. 

Not all of the activities are for the 
younger employees. A stamp club, cam- 
era club, and skat club satisfy the interests 
of those employees who find enjoyment in 
a hobby, or in a game of cards. 

The Falk rifle club celebrated its seventh 
anniversary in April. The club has an 
active membership of twenty-five shooters 
who lease the facilities of an excellent in- 
door range two evenings each week. The 
club competes annually in the Southeast- 
ern Rifle League. A yearly party in April 
provides an appropriate time to award 
trophies and prizes. 

For those musically inclined, Falk spon- 
sors a twenty-piece band, and a mixed 
chorus of thirty-five voices provides a 
weekly source of music appreciation and 
entertainment. The mixed chorus presents 
an annual spring concert to climax its 
musical year. 

A newly-organized rod and gun club has 
attracted the active interest of those em- 
ployees who find relaxation, exercise, and 
enjoyment in fishing and hunting. Sea- 
sonal excursions to nearby lakes and hunt- 
ing grounds are well attended. 





The Falk talent club is an organization 
which presents an annual “musical hit” 
for the benefit of the Falk employees and 
their families. Separate units from the 
club entertain Milwaukee lodge groups, 
and institutions with periodic shows. 

An annual plant picnic in August, and a 
Christmas party are looked forward to, 
and are well attended by Falk employees. 

A “Y” club, composed of members of 
the engineering department, meet once a 
week at the Milwaukee Y.M.C.A. for an 
evening of volleyball, handball and swim- 
ming. Periodic dinners add a social touch 
to this athletic program. 

A plant newspaper, The Reflector, is 
published every two weeks to bring plant 
happenings, and the progress of activities 
to the employees, thereby encouraging 
their participation in the recreation pro- 
gram of the company. The Falk Corpora- 
tion is affiliated with the National Indus- 
trial Recreation Association. 

The Falk Corporation believes that with 
the return of normalcy to industry and to 
the private lives of employees, its recrea- 
tion program will occupy an even more 
important place. Falk officials believe that 
the program, to be a success, must pro- 
mote physical fitness, prove the value of 
team play, teach discipline, develop leader- 
ship and initiative, and encourage contin- 
uance of the competitive spirit which has 
made America a great nation. 





The Lawrenceville 


Gymnasium 


(Continued from page 14) 

the auditorium, and especially to the corps 
of instructors and administrators of the 
past, present and future, we dedicate it 
for the finer tenets of life which enlighten 
the world, fire the imagination of man, and 
feed the flames of genius. This opportun- 
ity is to the youth as the sunshine and 
rain are to the seed—a dynamo to the 
hand and brain. 

“We further dedicate the athletic field 
and gymnasium to competitive sports, col- 
orful pageants, and the building of strong 
bodies in which strong minds may dwell; 
to the perfection of the physical that the 
moral and spiritual may ultimately flower, 
and to all the arts that require facilities 
like these for their full expression. 

“We dedicate this field and this gym- 
nasium to the speed of the runner, the 
grace of the vaulter, the agility of the 
wrestler, the skill of the basketball player, 
the rhythm of the dancer, the perfect tim- 
ing of the marching band; to the charm 
of chorus, the building of health; and to 
the emotions and relaxation of the spec- 
tators. 

“But we would not dedicate these facil- 
ities unless they sponsored honor, fair play, 
good will, courage, right thinking, manli- 
ness, and sincerity of decision.” 
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o-operation Works— 


Both Ways 


By Lindley J. Stiles 


Associate Professor of Education, University of Illinois 


Richard F. Gallagher 
Head Basketball Coach, The College of William and Mary 


HE failure of many coaches to de- 

velop well-rounded physical educa- 

tion and athletic programs often 
can be attributed directly to the lack of 
co-operation which exists between the 
coach and the high school principal. Such 
failures hurt not only the coach and his 
activities but the entire program of the 
school. In most instances when the coach 
and the principal fail to co-operate, they 
do so because of a mutual lack of under- 
standing of each other’s problems. 

The coach cannot hope to build a satis- 
factory program without the help of his 
principal. Likewise, the principal will 
have difficulty administering a school ef- 
fectively without the assistance of the 
coach. All too often coaches and principals 
get off to a bad start because they have 
not carefully thought through their rela- 
tionship to each other in the total school 
program. 

It is the purpose of this article to sug- 
gest some ways and important areas in 
which the coach and the principal may 
begin developing techniques of working 
co-operatively together. The coach, as 
referred to in this discussion, is conceived 
to be, also, an instructor of physical edu- 
cation. 


Co-operation from the Coach 


Sometimes the coach, particularly if he 
is young and inexperienced, expects the 
principal, other teachers, the student body 
and townspeople to give their whole- 
hearted support to the athletic program of 
the school, but he fails to reciprocate in 
promoting other activities of the school 
and community. Coaches can avoid this 
selfish attitude by adhering to the follow- 
ing rules of co-operation. 


Be a Part of the School and Its Activ- 
ities: All schools have important tradi- 
tions. Pupils are interested in perpetuat- 
ing these traditions and in promoting 
many kinds of activities in addition to 
athletics. In most schools students play 
an important part in administering the 
school and its activities through the frame- 
work of a student government organiza- 
tion. The coach should recognize the value 
of these functions and do all in his power 
to contribute to them. Only by showing 
his interest in other school activities does 
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the coach attain a ‘position from which he 
can ask students to support the physical 
education and athletic programs. 


Work With Other Faculty Members: 
The coach can build a working relation- 
ship with other faculty members by join- 
ing with them in faculty meetings, working 
on school committees, participating in in- 
service training programs and by attending 
faculty social events. No coach can afford 
to arrange his schedule in such a manner 
that it is impossible for him to attend 
regularly scheduled meetings of the fac- 
ulty. Only in such meetings can he con- 
tribute to the formulation of policies and 
the scheduling of events which will even- 
tually directly affect physical education 
activities. Continuous absence from such 
meetings on the part of the coach may lead 
other teachers and the principal to feel 
that the coach is interested in his own 
program only. 


Share Responsibility for Developing the 
Educational Program of the School: The 
coach has an important contribution to 
make to the formulation of objectives for 
the school, to curriculum study and reor- 
ganization, to the development of the 
guidance program and to efforts on the 
part of the faculty to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of the educational offerings of the 
school. Perhaps no other person on the 
faculty is in such a favorable position to 
help with disciplinary and counseling prob- 
lems of boys, and few other teachers have 
the advantage of knowing pupils so in- 
timately. This knowledge of, and acquain- 
tance with, problems of pupils, possessed 
by the coach, will be of infinite value to 
the faculty in planning an educational pro- 
gram adjusted to pupil needs. In order to 
be of greatest assistance, the coach should 
familiarize himself with the entire organ- 
ization and curriculum of the school. When 
he has done this, he will be able to help 
plan a school curriculum which gives 
proper emphasis in each area—including 
physical education. 


Plan Physical Education and Athletic 
Activities in Terms of the Total School 
Program: The final evaluation of the work 
of a coach must necessarily be made in 
terms of the extent to which the physical 
education and athletic programs contrib- 
ute to the realization of the objectives of 






the school. Although sport “fans” applaud 
championship teams, more thoughtful civie 
leaders and educators evaluate the pro- 
gram as a whole. A coach who sets him- 
self apart from the rest of the school may 
expect to stand alone in his success or fail- 
ure; but the coach who builds a program 
closely interwoven with other school work 
will have the support and assistance of the 
entire school. A coach who builds a well- 
rounded program directly related to the 
objectives of the school and co-ordinated 
with other activities is likely, also, to be 
successful in developing competent inter- 
scholastic athletic teams because the entire 
school will be working with him. 


Respect the Position of the Principal: 
In planning a program related to other 
school functions, the coach should work 
directly through the school principal. Some 
coaches, in their eagerness to accomplish 
results, ignore line and staff relationships 
in the administrative organization of the 
school and take their problems directly to 
the superintendent of schools, to members 
of boards of education, or to influential 
citizens. Such practices lead to misunder- 
standings, hard feelings and, eventually, to 
unco-operative relationships with the 
school principal. 


Co-operation from the Principal 


Occasionally the principal permits con- 
flicts to develop with the coach because he 
neglects to work with him in organizing 
physical education and athletic programs. 
Sometimes this failure to co-operate on the 
part of the principal is due to his lack of 
interest in athletics or to an attitude that 
physical education can take care of itself. 
In other situations, the principal may con- 
sider physical education a minor part of 
the program or his lack of co-operation 
may spring from an actual resentment of 
the personal popularity of the coach in the 
community. When co-operation is lack- 
ing, the principal develops habits of estab- 
lishing policies which are not acceptable to 
the coach and, as a result, the program of 
the school suffers. The principal can do 
his part in co-operating with the coach by 
practicing the following suggestions: 


Recognize Physical Education as a Fun- 
damental Part of the School Program: 
All too frequently physical education is 
treated as an afterthought by the prin- 
cipal when he builds the school schedule 
Much can be done to build good rapport 
with the coach if the principal will recog- 
nize the coach’s wishes in scheduling pupils 
according to age, size of class, and needs 
of the group. If physical education is to 
be a part of the educational program, !t 
should be accorded the same dignity given 
to other subjects. This is important, 
particular, with respect to assignment of 
pupils, attendance regulations, and grant- 
ing of credit towards graduation. Adequate 
equipment must be provided for physical 
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education and it should be paid for out of 
the regular school budget. 


Contribute to the Planning of the Phys- 
ical Education and Athletic Programs in 
the School: Conflict between the principal 
and the coach can be avoided if both work 
together in formulating the objectives of 
the physical education and athletic pro- 
grams. The principal can then do much 
to help the coach develop a well-rounded 
schedule of physical activities adapted to 
the needs and interests of all the pupils. 
When the principal is informed about the 
eoach’s work, he is in a position to obtain 
community support for the development 
of the physical education department of 
the school. An interested and co-operative 
principal can be a valuable source of guid- 
ance and support for the coach. Frequently 
the principal is in a position to help the 
coach avoid unforseen difficulties by as- 
sisting him in (1) the certification of elig- 
ible athletes, (2) by planning insurance 
programs to protect participants, (3) by 
arranging for health examinations for all 
pupils and (4) by working to co-ordinate 
physical education activities with the edu- 
cation program as a whole. 


Give Leadership in Developing a Sound | 


State-Wide Program for Physical Educa- 


tion and Athletics: Satisfactory state-wide | 


programs of physical education and ath- 
letics are developed, most frequently, 
through the combined efforts of principals 
and coaches working together to achieve a 
common purpose. Principals must take 
time to work with coaches in county, dis- 
trict, and state groups. Only through joint 
participation may conflicts related to such 
problems as policies, participation of stu- 
dents, eligibility, scheduling of events, be 
avoided. If the principal defaults on his 
obligation to share in the planning of state- 
wide physical education and athletic pro- 
grams, then he must recognize that deci- 
sions made by the coach must receive his 
unequivocal support. 


Conclusions 


Most conflicts between coaches and prin- 
cipals are unnecessary and avoidable if 
both individuals will recognize the values 
to be gained from working together. Such 
values have meaning only in terms of the 
purposes of the total school program in re- 
lation to the growth of youth. 

Coaches and principals grow in their 
capacity to understand each other’s prob- 
lems through (1) sharing experiences to- 
gether, (2) by recognizing and studying 
problems from the point of view of the 
other person, (3) by engaging in in-service 
training activities in the field of school ad- 
ministration for the coach, and physical 
education for the principal, and (4) by 
openly seeking the assistance of each other 
at all times. In so doing, the coach and 
the principal will come to the full realiza- 
tion that co-operation works—both ways. 
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Award Sweaters 
Jersey Jackets 
Pullovers 


Warm-Up Apparel 
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CHALKING UP A RECORD! 


McArthur School Towels are chalking 
up plenty of records when it comes to 
long, efficient, economical service in 
locker rooms throughout the country. 
For McArthur’s soft, absorbent Super- 
Gyms are a favorite with students, and 
the economy afforded by their year in, 
year out service makes them the first 
choice with schools. For availabilities 
and information about the money-sav- 
ing McArthur School Towel Plan, write 
Geo. McArthur & Son, Baraboo, Wis- 


McArthur 


SUPER-GYM AND SUPER-TURK 


School Towels 









































































THEY ARE BACK AGAIN! 
The Famous “NO-WHIP BASK" NETS 


are 
NOW AVAILABLE AT YOUR 
SPORTING GOODS DEALER 





Hand-knitted of extra heavy Marine Twine. 
w ary nets. 


h_tape. 
NARROWED IN MIDOLE TO MOMENTARILY 
T OWNWARD PROGRESS OF BALL. 
ELIMINATES “WHIPPING” OF THE BALL. 
Heavier twine gives greater visibility. 
Wide bottom assures ball dropping 
Assures more accurate follow-up shets. 
@ Complies with specifications of National Basket- 
ball Rules Committee. See Sec. 10, Rule |, in 
OMfcial Basketball Guide. 


BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES! 
Look for the Black Label en the Genuine 
""NO-WHIP BASK"' Net. 


Used at Universities of Oklahoma, Toledo, Virginia, 
Michizan, Nebraska, North Carolina, and ‘Ilifaole, 
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If not available at yeur own dealer, write direct to 


THE ATHLETIC SUPPLY COMPANY 
330 Superior Street Telede 4, Ohie 













REAR VIEW 


/ 


SIDE VIEW 


This simply constructed, effi- 
cient knee brace can be adjusted 
to meet the requirements of any 
individual knee injury. 

Stock this item. 
Prompt application reduces haz- 
ard of permanent injury. 

Patent No. 2,270,685. 


Purchase From Your Sporting Goods 
Dealer or From 


THE MILLER CO. 


REINBECK, IOWA 
Deseriptive Literature Sent Upen Request 




















- Selecting the Outstanding 
Athlete of the Year 


By Edward J. Shea, John J. Wydro and John Chellman 
Emory University, Georgia 


HE process involved in the selection 
| of the most outstanding athlete of 


the year at Emory University is 
one which permits a direct representation 
from each of the supervised sport activi- 
ties under the direction of the department 
of physical education. The procedure is 
designed primarily to result in the selec- 
tion of the most outstanding athlete in 
the university and is based on a plan which 
is purported to be most democratic and 
representative in nature. We feel this 
plan has merit for secondary schools where 
similar selections are made. 
The general sports program supports 


| three major classifications of activities; in- 


tercollegiate, intramural and interfrater- 
nity. The sports represented within each 
are as follows: Intercollegiate; cross-coun- 
try, golf, swimming, tennis, track and field. 
Intramural; football, basketball and base- 
ball. Interfraternity; touch-football, bas- 
ketball, soccer, softball, track and field, 
swimming, tennis, volley ball and cross 
country. 


Nominating Process 


Intercollegiate Sports. The coach of 
each of the intercollegiate sports will, at 
the completion of his respective season, 
select one individual member of the var- 
sity or freshman team who in his estima- 
tion, constituted the most outstanding 
performer in that sport for the currently 
ended season. 

Intramural Sports. The members of 
each team in the intramural sports will, 
at the completion of their respective sport 
season, select an all-opponent team. This 
all-opponent, team will consist of the selec- 
tion of individuals from teams other than 
their own who, in the selectees’ opinion, 
constituted the most outstanding players 
in each of the playing positions. The re- 
sults of these individual selections will be 
compiled and the results will consist of 
the formation of all-opponent teams selec- 
ted by each of the intramural teams. 

The coaches of each of the intramural 
sports teams together with the director 
of intramural athletics, will select from 
these all-opponent teams, the All-Emory 
Team for that respective sport. The All- 
Emory Team will consist of the most out- 
standing players in each of the playing 
positions in that intramural sport for the 
currently ended season. 

The coaches of each of the intramural 
sports teams together with the director of 
intramural athletics, will select from the 





All-Emory Team, one individual who in 
their opinion constituted the most out- 
standing performer in that intramural 
sport for the currently ended season 
Interfraternity Sports. The members of 
each team in the interfraternity sports 
will, at the completion of their respective 
sport season select three individuals from 
teams other than their own who in their 
opinion constituted the most outstanding 
performers against whom they themselves 
competed. Each member will base his 
selection in the order of importance, that 
is, first choice, second choice, third choice, 
The results of these individual selections 
will be compiled on the basis of five points 
for the first choice; three points for sec- 
ond choice; and one point for third choice 
(Continued in January issue) 


The Decatur Gymnasium 


(Continued from page 14) 
a good size varsity team room and a dry- 
ing room for uniforms. 

The building is well constructed and 
ample use is made of the newer features 
in construction such as glazed brick, glass 
brick, and rounded corners. Because the 
wing was built as a classroom addition 
several important features were over- 
looked which would be found in a building 
designed specifically for athletic purposes. 
There is no direct entrance to the gymna- 
sium from the locker rooms; sufficient 
space was not allotted for training room 
facilities, and the equipment room should 
be larger than the present one. The one 
fault that is most glaring, according to 
Decatur rooters, is that the trophy case is 
nowhere near large enough to hold all of 
Decatur’s many district, regional, and sec- 
tional awards. 


1946 Football 


(Continued from page 7) 
defense. This has developed the various 
five-man line types of defense such as the 
5-3-1-2, 5-3-2-1, 5-4-2, 5-3-3 and other 
styles. Any team using this style of rush- 
ing the ball will invariably run up against 
a five-man line, with some six and occa- 
sionally a seven-man line introduced, for 
the confusion of blocking assignments 
which they may create for the offensive 
team. In the main, however, it has been 
shown throughout 1946 that the popular 
defense is some variation of the five-man 
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line. This type of defense not only gives 
adequate protection to the inside and 
against the wide plays, but also enables 
a coach to take advantage of a fast guard 
or center in covering for pass defense. A 
quarterback who co-ordinates well with 
the middle of his line and stays in the 
“cup” formed by his center, guards and 
tackles will be a “tough” man to knock 
down before he has time to get his pass 
away. Realizing this, coaches have pulled 
a man from the line for pass coverage, to 
compensate for the inability to rush the 
T passer effectively. I think it safe to say 
that this has been another noticeable trend 
in the season of 1946, the leaning toward 
the use of the five-man line for defensive 
purposes. 

Another noticeable feature of this re- 
markable ’46 gridiron year has been the 
use of specialists. The importance of the 
extra point, and field goal have brought 
about the use of specialists for this job. 
We note that along these lines many col- 
lege teams have taken advantage of a par- 
ticular man’s ability to back up a line on 
defense, or a backfield man’s special talent 
for defending against forward passes. 
Many teams field a defensive team, and 
then, on gaining possession of the ball, 
rush in the scoring geniuses. 

Football coaches, also, are giving the 
small, lightning-fast, “scat” back his op- 
portunity to enjoy the limelight of this 
most popular of all athletic contests. There 
is now a premium on the small man who 
at most any minute may break away for a 
long scoring jaunt. With the elimination 
of the need of finding a big, powerful back, 
to lead the way for the runner, coaches 
have found a definite place for the elusive, 
spinning-game, breaking type of ball-car- 
rier. Anyone who enjoys the game and 
has seen or even read the sport pages can 
notice this feature of the teams of 1946. 

In this résumé of the trends which mod- 
ern football has taken, we cannot omit the 
definite leaning of coaches toward the 
value of the deceptive type of football. 
Cross blocking gives the backs more time 
tocomplete their fakes. Football has been 
taking this general direction for some 
years, but this fall it has unmistakably 
tome to the fore. The old power play is 
no longer the “ace in the hole.” Instead 
we see a premium placed on plays which 
tall for the fake to one back at a certain 
spot and the hand-off to another man hit- 
ting at an entirely different hole, with de- 
teptive ball-handling being the popular 
style of offense. Plays designed to lure 
adefensive man into overcommitting him- 
elf, or take himself out of the play with- 
out the use of a blocker have become the 
Popular vogue in football today. There 
ate too many big, “tough” line-backers 
amd linemen who can smash a play di- 
tected at them, to make the power play 
the important part of football that it was 
tot too many years ago. This trend in 
Midiron warfare is another of the changes 
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THE DEMAND FOR 


KNOCKDOWN BLEACHERS 





continues to exceed the supply of raw materials available to us. Con- 
sequently many who have placed orders will be disappointed in not 
receiving their bleachers for use this Fall. 


We are very sorry that adverse conditions have forced us into this 
position. After all we make our living by completing and delivering 
our product. 


We hope you will have some understanding of our difficult position 
and assure you we are leaving nothing undone that will return our 
schedules to prompt delivery of your orders. 


LEAVITT CORPORATION 
(Est. 1895) 


Urbana, Illinois 






































.. . In highly competitive sports, the team 
with the best equipment stands the best 
chance of winning. When you specify NA- 
TIONAL Gym Mats you may rest assured 
you are doing the right thing for your team 
because there’s no finer mat made... . 


National mats are made from platen-proc- 
essed genuine animal hair-felt. ... A full 
2” of it is hand-tufted between tough, dur- 
able 24-0z. canvas duck. Strong walls that 
won’t break down, double-stitched and riv- 
eted handles that wear like iron. Take the 
advice of Wisconsin’s famous boxing coach, 
Johnny Walsh, whose winning boxers are 
known all over America. Says Johnny, “I 
can honestly recommend National Boxing 
Mats.” 


NATIONAL SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 


Marquette St., Fond du Lac, Wis. 









SEND FOR THIS 
FREE BOOKLET... 


of helpful ‘Pointers’ on 
boxing in your school. Sent 
te Coaches, Instructors, 
Athletic Directors free of 
charge. 



































































SHOOTITIN NOW! 


SEND YOUR 
EQUIPMENT TO 
MARBA NOW! 


. 
Consider 
Your football equipment has suffered 
hard useage during the past season. 
Unless it is taken care of NOW you 
may find yourself without equipment 
next year. 


Act Now 

Send your football equipment to 
“MARBA” immediately. We will steri- 
lize, repair and recondition your foot- 
ball equipment to gleaming newness 
for next season's service. Contact 
MARBA today or the representative 
nearest you. 


Representatives: 

ALABAMA 

W. A. May & Green, Montgomery 

Thoss Sporting Goods, Mobile 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Ben Lubic, Fresno 
FLORIDA 

E. F. Carmichael, Pompano 
GEORGIA 

H. M. McLendon, Albany 
ILLINOIS 

Keenan Sporting Goods Co., Peoria 
LOUISIANA 

Dunlap Sporting Goods Co., New Orleans 
MARYLAND 

National Sporting Goods Co., Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Raymond F. Boyd, Pittsfield 
NEW JERSEY 

Max Felerski, Buffalo, New York 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Faul & Crymes, Inc., Charlotte 

Johnson-Lambe, Raleigh 
OHIO 

Steubenville Sporting Goods, Steubenville 

Robert W. Mc Glenn 3425 Highview Ave. 

Cleveland 9 

Banks Sports Shop, Athens 
OREGON 

Frank Bashor Supplies, Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr. Lewis E. Peterson, Johnstown 
PENNSYLVANIA (EASTERN) 

Max Felerski, Buffalo, New York 
TENNESSEE 

The Athletic House, Knoxville 
TEXAS 

C. & S. Sporting Goods Co., Austin 
VIRGINIA 

Martinsville Sporting Corp., Martinsville 
WASHINGTON 

Dahil & Sawyer’s Sporting Goods, Vancouver 
WYOMING 

Midwest Sporting Goods Co., Laramie 





Inc. 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
RECONDITIONERS 
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football has undergone in this most inter- 
esting of gridiron seasons. 

These are but a few of the more notice- 
able changes and styles that the dying 


season of 1946 has introduced to gridiron 
“fans” of the nation. There will be more 
changes and trends in the succeeding sea- 
sons. 


Basketball’s Tandem Pivot 


(Continued from page 9) 


ready to exchange positions in a screening 
routine to allow the back pivot man to 
break free for the pass. 

Illustration 2 finds the back-court men 
ready to pass and cut in crisscross motion 
as in the previous series. The pivot man 
is now ready to receive a pass and to hand 
it off to a passer or team mate driving for 
basket. 

Illustration 3 takes the sequence a step 
further as the crisscross progresses around 
the pivot man. Note the pivot man who 
was under the basket has now pulled out 
to a position near the free-throw line. The 
cutting guard has screened off 5, who was 
guarding this pivot player enabling him 
to break around to the free-throw circle 
position. As the drive-in gets under way, 
the corner man drifts back quickly to a 
defensive spot. 

Illustration 4 brings the big center one 
step nearer to the ball which he will re- 
ceive from the other pivot for a protected 
shot in the rear of the free-throw circle. 

Illustration 5 shows clearly how the situ- 
ation appears at the finish of the play. 
Clean timing and the running screen have 
given the under-basket pivot man an ex- 
cellent opportunity to get off an unguarded 
shot. If a rapid switch is used to stop the 
shot, the center may drive past the switch- 
ing guard to try a one-handed shot. If this 
option is blocked, he may elect to pass 
off to the back guard or work with one of 
the men who drove in on the crisscross. 
Once past the pivot, the cutters will work 
out toward the corners of the floor or stay 
in for the rebound. In this case, the shoot- 
er does not follow in, remaining out near 
the circle to help against a fast-break at- 
tempt. Assuming that the shot is taken as 
planned, the formation for the follow-up 
is excellent, since the three men near the 
basket will be in a triangular position, cov- 
ering the basket from all sides. 

The center-around play is a suitable 
variation of the crisscross continuity. It 
may be used as an option or is very suit- 
able for adoption as a set play. 

In a series of plays where the main part 
of the attack is centered around the pass 
to the pivot man, it is imperative that 
another outlet for the pass be arranged. 
Any offense that depends entirely upon 
the pass to the pivot as an offensive instru- 
ment is likely to have many losing nights. 
Regardless of the screening agencies used 
to get the pivot man open for a pass, it 
will not always be a success. Offensive 
weakness on the part of the out-court men 
will soon be spotted, and the defensive 


forward wall will start falling back in front 
of the pivot spot to bottle up that part of 
the attack. 

Because of this most obvious condition. 
it will be noted in Series 1 and 2 that we 
provide a man on the side of the floor, 
ready to receive a pass on the side, as an 
alternate. One of the back-court men is 
breaking toward the basket or to the cor- 
ner of the floor as each series gets under 
way. This responsibility is usually dele- 
gated to the man who is playing in the cen- 
ter of the floor. Most of our plays get 
under-way in the form of a figure-eight or 
a crisscross action. As the middle man 
breaks away, that is the cue that the play 
is under-way. Three sound fundamentals 
are basically involved in this movement. 
First, he may be used for the purpose of 
screening. Second, he is a good man to 
have out of the way when the attempt is 
made to pass into the pivot man, in order 
that his defensive opponent be decoyed out 
of the defensive picture. Third, he may be 
rotated to a defensive position after 
screening or be used to slip out for set 
shots, after losing his own man in a defen- 
sive tangle with the pivot man. It is also 
assumed that the more the players are kept 
in motion, the more difficult will be the 
opponents’ defensive assignments. 


The Ideal 


Training Room 


(Continued from page 16) 


rickety table is not conducive to relaxa- 
tion. Tables should be eight feet long 
covered with a half-inch of felt and then 
waterproof canvas. Paper toweling above 
the wash basin is the most sanitary 
method for drying the hands after the 
trainer has worked with boils and infec- 
tions. A lattice floor covering beside the 
taping tables will prove restful on the feet 
of the trainer. 

With the co-operation of the coach, the 
team members should be made to under- 
stand that the training room is for train- 
ing and not for loitering. Training tables 
should be used exclusively for training 
purposes and not as a convenient place 
to read the day’s paper. Loitering should 
not be permitted in a training room. 

Training and its equipment are funda- 
mental to a good sound program. Ample, 
cheerful training rooms should be planned 
for in all new facilities. No house is better 
than its foundation. 
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(Continued from page 5) 


Academy, Oakdale, Long Island, succeeds 
John “Honey” Russel at Manhattan Col- 
lege and Douglas Raymond, coach at 
Classical High School, Providence, Rhode 
Island, is the new track coach at Boston 
University. Elcio Tuciano, Somerville, 
Massachusetts, High School coach is now 
at Northeastern University. 
* * * 

ANSAS schools recently voted 

against a state football championship 
in a questionnaire submitted by E. A. 
Thomas, the state secretary. The smaller 
schools, while still opposed to the measure, 
were more evenly divided in their opinion 
than the larger schools. . . . Another suc- 
cessful high school coach to move to col- 
lege brackets is Forrest W. England who 
left University City, Missouri for the foot- 
ball job at Arkansas State College... . 
Richard Voliva, former dean of men and 
football coach at Montclair State Teach- 
ers College, goes to Rutgers as wrestling 
coach... . J A familiar name in football, 
Charles F. Erb, Jr., captain of the Cali- 
fornia “Wonder Team” and who later, at 
the age of twenty-two, became the young- 
est college coach in the country at the Uni- 
versity of Nevada, is now California sales 


manager for a farm equipment company. 
% * 


HE Citizens Federal Committee on 

Education which acts in an advisory 
relationship to the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion is preparing a series of reports on the 
critical condition of the teaching profes- 
sion. On March 17 the committee will 
consider pending federal legislation on ed- 
ucation. One thing under consideration is 
salaries... . Walt Prager, famed Dart- 
mouth ski coach, has resigned to open his 
own ski school. . . . Two Springfield Col- 
lege graduates have been added to the 
Mohawk College staff. Chris Chachis will 
handle wrestling and soccer while Alvin 
James will direct the intramural program. 

. Britt Johnson, former U. C. L. A. 
swimming and water polo star, will repre- 
sent Pennsylvania Rubber Company on 
the west coast. 


+¢ ££ # 
UFFOLK UNIVERSITY, Boston, 
Massachusetts, will sponsor varsity 


sports for the first time in its forty-year 
history. Don Forillo, former Clark Uni- 
versity star, will coach basketball and Fred 
Pond, former Harvard athlete, will coach 
hockey and socéer. . . . Dick Cole, former 





NEW ITEMS 


OT necessarily a new item, but 
one whose post-war return has 


IVE Star 


Track Event is a con- 


Manhattan basketball star, has been 
named assistant basketball coach at his 
alma mater... . Flushing, New York, 


High School will have basketball this year 
after a lapse of six years and Harry Ostro, 
former officer in the 101st Air Borne Divi- 
sion will coach. . . . Stan Hodsdon, mem- 
ber of the 8th Air Force Championship 
hoop team, has been signed as head bas- 
ketball coach at Pennal Institute of Gray, 
Maine. 
* + 
ITH this issue, this column will 
commence a coaching clearing house 
for positions and applicants. No. 1 has 
been active in boxing for twelve years, a 
New York State boxing official and is in- 
terested in a prep school, college or club 
as boxing instructor, can also handle base- 
ball. No. 2 is qualified to act as assistant 
coach in football and head coach in bas- 
ketball and baseball, has been high school 
basketball and baseball coach, coached 
A. A. U. basketball and was-a minor league 
scout. Prefers connection with university 
or college. Inquiries addressed to the 
JOURNAL will be forwarded. Also advise 
us of coaching vacancies. 
+ + 
ARTY GILMAN, who will be re- 
membered as the possessor of a spe- 
cially designed trailer for transporting his 
famous football dummies to coaching 


IN EQUIPMENT 
AND IDEAS 
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been eagerly anticipated. The “No 
Whip Bask” nets are narrowéd in the 
middle to momentayily retard the 
downward progress of the ball. Pre- 
vents whipping of the ball. Nets are 
made of extra heavy Marine Twine 
with loose ends bound. $4.00 per pair 
from sporting goods dealers or Ath- 
letic Supply Company, 330 Stiperior 


venient method for creating inter- 
est as well as grading students in track 
and field. High and broad jump, 
shot, 100 and 880. Summary sheets 
are available for posting on bulletin 
boards and forwarding to the origina- 
tor for comparison with other schogls. 
One hundred cards $4.00, 500 or more 
$3.50 per 100 and 1,000 cards $3.25 per 
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then ‘ Pe ae ye TRAINING Room Manual, pre- 
ibove LAYTOWN U. 8. A.,” produced ee A pared by the famous Cramers, 
itary by the Athletic Institute is an ex- A delves deep into the intricacies of the 
. rv cellent film in color with sound de- | PRAINING-ROOM training profession, but presents its 
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nes HROUGH the courtesy of the 
aes NE of the items most in demand Y. M. C. A. Sports College of 
place of the popular new Logan Ath- Toronto, Canada, Lloyd Percival is 
hould letic Trainers Aids is the liquid ball making available to hockey enthusi- 
soap. In addition to doing a bang-up asts two excellent booklets. One is a 
unda- cleaning job the cleaner contains a 10-page booklet on “How to Play 
mold resistor and does not make the Better Hotkey” and the other is on 
mpl, ball slippery. Adds new life and lus- “How to Train for Hockey,” 16 pages. 
anned ter to leather balls. Pint 60c, gallon They are good and thorough. To 
better $3.50, Logan Athletic Trainers Aids of secure these booklets send four cents 
Los Angeles, 5015 Eagle View Circle, in postage to the Athletic Journal, 
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CHAMPIONSHIP 
MATERIAL 


\ Sturdy and smart—with stamina and style 
i woven in—KAHNFAST Quality Fabrics are first 
choice of leading athletic coaches. For outfits that are con- 

sistent with first-class performance, specify KAHN- 
FAST Fabrics when placing your next order for uniforms. 


ARTHUR KAHN CO., Inc. 


* 


* 


444 FOURTH AVE. .*. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


* * * * x * 
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schools has returned to Gilman, Connecti- 
cut, and the rag house as he calls it, to 
again start turning out dummies. Marty 
was in the navy for over five years and 
for a while purchased equipment for the 
pre-flight program. . . . If you have 
wondered why there are so many foot 
injuries, one reason is because the foot 
contains twenty-six different bones and 
several times that many ligaments. 
Joseph Liddy, formerly in charge of health, 
and physical cducation in East Side High 
School, Newark, New Jersey, has been ap- 
pointed head man for that program for all 
the Newark schools. 


The Three-On-Two 
FAST Break 


(Continued from page 12) 


structed to come up court after setting up 
the fast break, and get in position to re- 
ceive passes from the attacking trio when 
the break “stalls.” They should be taught 
how to make set shots, and how to set up 
deliberate plays to be used when the fast 
break cannot be set up. 

As good as the fast break may be as an 
offensive attack, it must be supplemented 
by a slow, deliberate style to be used when 
the break fails. Double pivots offer a good 
system to be used in conjunction with the 
fast-break system, since the guards will 
get enough chances to do some scoring to 
aid the high-scoring trio up front. Since 
the forwards have driven in hard, they ar 
now in position to come out and act as 
posts for the in-driving guards. Their posi- 
tion will then be as shown in Diagram 10. 

The left guard in this case has passed 
to the forward coming up to meet it, and 
then Has cut fast for the basket. This align- 
ment offers many opportunities for 
screens. The forwards may come up far 
enough to screen off the opposing for- 
wards, allowing the guards to break in for 
shots. They may fake a return pass to the 
in-driving guards, feinting their defensive 
guards out of position, and then pivoting 
to the opposite side to drive in for a lay- 
up shot. They may fake a return pass to 
the guard and pass to either the center or 
the other forward, both of whom have 
feinted their guards out of position and 
turned around to drive for the basket. 

This slow, deliberate style blends well 
with the fast break when the break fails. 
High school boys find it extremely dif- 
ficult, the first year, to learn more than 
the break. They have difficulty in chang- 
ing from an attack requiring fast thinking 
to one requiring more deliberation. It is 
best to allow them to learn the fast break 
first. When this has become mechanical, 
the deliberate style may be stressed. This 
advice is very important because, when 
boys begin to use deliberate plays, they 
forget to fast-break. 
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[_] Binders, 35 cents 
[_] “Progressive Basketball” $3.00 
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Coaches say teams trained on 
Seal-O-San’s non-slip surface 
reach peak form weeks earlier 


GIVE your players a Seal-O-San finished floor and 
you give them the extra ‘‘break” they need to pull 
away from the field. 

On Seal-O-San’s non-slip surface players avoid 
serious injuries from skids or falls. You help them 
master fundamentals and develop teamwork. You 
make it easy to maintain condition, high morale 
and the will to win. That is why teams coached on 
Seal-O-San reach peak form weeks earlier. 

When you join Seal-O-San’s ranks you're in good 





Start with 
SOMETHING EXTRA 
on the ball 











company. More than 5500 successful coaches are 
starting the season on Seal-O-San floors. 

Your time to act is now. Put mop-applied, slip- 
proof Seal-O-San on your gym floor and set your 
feet on the road marked “Championship Teams”’. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES INC 


HUNTINGTON INDIANA 
CHICAGO + CINCINNATI - DALLAS DETROIT - DENVER » MINNEAPOLIS + NEW ORLEANS + NEW YORK - SEATTLE + SIOUX CITY + TORONTO 


ASK BOUT THE DERMA-SAN CONTROL SYSTEM FOR REMOVING THE MENACE OF ATHLETE'S FOOT. IT’S SIMPLE, DIRECT, SURE. 








a the football season ends, and as 1946 draws 
to a close, the IVORY SYSTEM has again demon- 
strated its ability to do the finest type of. reconditioning 


work—and do it under the most trying of conditions. 


The war years were troublesome with the shortage of 
labor and materials, but nothing that happened to us 
during the war years began to compare with what we 


went through in 1946. 
In spite of all the difficulties, we turned out the largest G 


volume of reconditioning work that we ever turned out in a year—and 


with negligible exception all work was delivered on time. 


It is well to deal with the oldest and largest 
business of its kind ih the U.S. A. 


RECONDITIONERS 
F ATHLETIC 


PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS EQUIPMENT 





